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THE ENVELOPE MESSAGE 


MISSIONS, A WORLD-WIDE PROGRAM 
We cannot divorce missions from Christianity. They are inseparably inter- 
woven. This because Christ’s program is fundamentally a missionary program. 


During His earthly ministry He taught missions, preached missions, practiced mis- 
sions. His last act before His Ascension was to bequeath His missionary program 
to His followers in these words: “Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem” 
(right where we are), “and in all Judea and Samaria” (in our adjacent surround- 
ings), “and unto the uttermost part of the earth” (the rest of world). Here again 
the Highest Authority commands a world-wide missionary program. Read Acts 1: 8. 
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CHURCH DEDICATED AT 
MAPOWA, ALBERTA 


Mapowa is situated about seventy-five 
miles northeast of Edmonton. Several 
years ago Lutheran Slovaks settled there 
on homesteads. The pastor of the New- 
brook Parish served them with Word and 
Sacrament and organized them into a con- 
gregation. When the need for a church 


. 


THE SLOVAK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
AT MAPOWA, CANADA 


became acute, the Board of American Mis- 
sions offered financial assistance. In No- 
vember the church was completed, and 
Sunday, December 5, was set as the day of 
dedication, a very fortunate choice. On 
the Saturday before an icy wind from the 
southeast kept all but the hardiest close 
to the stove, and on the Monday after the 
fury of a snowstorm was released from the 
northwest. The Sunday in between was 
calm and mild. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock the congre- 
gation and its guests for the day gathered 
before the doors of the church. After a 
short opening ceremony the doors were 
opened by Pastor Odin and the congrega- 
tion followed into the house of worship. 
Pastor Odin read the prayer of dedication 
and dedicated the church to the worship 
and service of God. An English sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Adalbert A. 
Goos, and a Russian sermon by the pastor. 
The liturgy was conducted in English; the 
hymns, however, were sung in Slovak 
from hymnals which the people had 
brought from the old country. After the 
service the congregation again assembled 
before the church to have a picture taken. 
Then the people went to their homes re- 
joicing that they now had a church home; 
the guests found hospitable reception in 
the homes. 

The little church is of frame construc- 
tion with a tower, which can be seen for 
miles around. In the interior is a home- 
made altar, also pulpit and very plain but 
serviceable benches for pews. 

ADALBERT GOOS. 

Postscript: This is the first and only 
Slovak Lutheran Church in all the Cana- 
dian Northwest. It was a generous gift 
from Dr. and Mrs. Timmerman of Rich- 
mond, Ind., which gave these poor people 
courage to start the church building, which 
they were able to dedicate with so much 
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joy December 5. It is one of the twenty- 
four church buildings which have thus 
been constructed in the Province of Al- 
berta during the past few years. They 
would not be there had it not been for 
the spirit of love and sacrifice which pro- 
duced the gifts that made these buildings 
possible. The congregation was fortunate 
in getting a pastor who can preach in a 
language which is very close to the Slovak, 
Russian. Pastor Odin serves in four lan- 
guages, to wit: English, German, Let- 
tish and Russian. Men with such lin- 
guistic ability are very useful in a field 
in which many races have settled, and 
where many doors open to the man who 
is able to talk to the stranger in his 
mother tongue. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 

39 East 35th St., New York. 


“TWO SMALL CHURCHES” 


A Kind of Revival as Dr. J. S. Herold, 
Ohio, Sees It 


A croup of discouraged Lutherans 
gathered in their house of worship on a 
Sunday afternoon to talk about closing 
the church. They had not had a regular 
pastor for some time. The Sunday school 
had not had a session for more than a 
year and the future looked rather dark. It 
seemed to them either arranging for an 
occasional Sunday afternoon service by a 
nearby pastor or just locking up and go- 
ing to other churches was all the future 
promised. 

About the same time in a nearby village 
another group held an evening service 
attended by thirteen, one man, a few chil- 
dren and a group of faithful women. The 


men in the community had lost interest in 


the church and the women had to serve 
on the church board and even take up the 
offering at the public services. 

That was seven years ago. At that time 
the synodical Home Mission Board of the 
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Synod of Ohio sent their Missionary Su- 
perintendent to counsel with these two 
small village churches at McClure and 
Malinta in northwestern Ohio. In the fall 
of 1930 the Missionary Superintendent pre- 
vailed upon the two churches to call the 
Rev. Herbert Hamburger, a recent grad- 
uate of the seminary at Springfield, Ohio. 
The Home Mission Board supplemented 
the salary in decreasing amounts each year 
until now the parish is self-supporting. 
The Missionary Superintendent of that 
time, Dr. J. S. Herold, had the privilege 
of worshiping with these churches on an- 
niversary occasions this Fall. At the serv- 
ice in Malinta, where there was just the 
one man in the! audience on his first visit, 


TRINITY CHURCH, MALINTA, OHIO 


he found more than half of the congrega- 
tion of more than a hundred to be men. 
Leading business men of the little village 
and a number of graduates of Wittenberg 
who are active in the high schools of the 
community are leaders in the work of the 
congregation. The church building has 
been renovated and redecorated, modern 
furnaces installed and a chancel has taken 
the place on the platform of the desk and 
the horse-hair-covered furniture. 

That Sunday school at McClure, which 
had disbanded for lack of interest, now 
numbers more than sixty. The church 
building at McClure has been re-roofed. 
and painted, a pipe organ has been added 
to the equipment. Each of these congre- 
gations is now ministering to two hundred. 
souls and making a real contribution to 
the religious life of the community. A 
timely interest on the part of a Home Mis- 
sion Board and a small subsidy toward the 
salary changed the picture and enabled 
Pastor Hamburger and his loyal workers 
to do an outstanding piece of work in rural 
Kingdom building. 
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FOREIGN MISSION ADMINISTRATION 


Tue LUTHERAN Interviews Dr. S. W. Herman, Harrisburg, Pa., President of the 
U. L. C. A. Board of Foreign Missions 


Our READERS will have noticed on the first page of THE 
LutTHERAN of last week the Epiphany call of the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the names of the men who constitute 
this important agency of the United Lutheran Church. They 
are twenty-one in number and concerning them it can be 
said without exception that deep personal interest in the 
spread of the Gospel in the non-Christian world is the pri- 
mary qualification for the trust imposed in them. So far as 
the president of the Board, Dr. Stewart W. Herman, is con- 
cerned, his pastoral career for the last three decades fur- 
nishes an illustration of what THe LUTHERAN means when 
it refers to personal interest. He is the pastor of a down- 
town church in the city of Harrisburg, Pa. He has been 
with this congregation since 1905. The baffling problems of 
conservation and growth that are characteristic of every 
urban center in the United States were visible when he 
accepted the call extended to him by Zion Church. As a 
matter of fact one of his friends advised him not to take on 
the work, explaining that the decline of the congregation 
because of its location across the Plaza from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Station and in the midst of the hotel and 
business center of a growing city would inevitably make 
its retention of an active membership impossible. Dr. Her- 
man agreed with the forecast if purely local objectives were 
to be the aims of the parish. But he believed that linking 
the general work of the church to that which was local to 
the people belonging would keep the church alive, not only 
alive but vigorous and flourishing. It happened that a man 
whom he knew quite well and whom we still know as a 
member of the foreign mission force in India was available 
for assignment at that time. We refer to the Rev. Dr. Dunk- 
elberger. Zion Church took on the provision of his salary 
and that was the beginning. Now this church in Harrisburg 
not only supports the Dunkelbergers in India but has upon 
its clerical roll L. Grady Cooper for China and John K. Linn 
in Japan. A native pastor and a catechist in India and “pro- 
teges” in India, China, Japan and Africa complement the 
work by missionaries from the United States sponsored by 
the church. 

The congregation points with pride to the fact that it has 
been able to maintain and finance a full program of local 
work which puts the church building in use seven days per 
week, which has set up and realized a program of religious 
education, and which has its own missionary representatives. 


Both Recognition and Inspiration 

While it cannot be said that all of the members of the 
Board of Foreign Missions are members of congregations 
that are so distinguished in their support of foreign mission 
work, an examination of the churches with which the 
twenty-one men are connected is an inspiring example of 
what the church can do outside its own local interests. It is 
no exaggeration to say that membership in the Board of 
Foreign Missions is a recognition by the Church and at the 
same time an inspiration to the congregations from whom 
pastors or laymen are elected to serve as administrants of 
this great enterprise. For it is a “big business” enterprise. 
It has charge of the conservation and investment of con- 
siderable capital which has been entrusted to it by gifts and 
legacies and for which title is vested in the Board of For- 


eign Missions. From each dollar received on the apportion- | 


ment by the treasurer of the United Lutheran Church, thirty 
cents goes to the Board of Foreign Missions. From the 
treasurer’s report for the year ending June 30, 1936, one 
observes that the general fund received $377,291.99. The 


Women’s Missionary Society gave for administration to the 
Board $175,778.62. From various sources additional amounts 
were received making the total income handled by the Board 
during those twelve months $666,572.71. Of this amount 
$650,763.04 are titled by the treasurer “total disbursements.” 

Dr. Herman in answer to an inquiry concerning the efficacy 
of the Board of Foreign Missions was specific in his appre- 
ciation of the service they render their Church. He said, 
“T am bringing to a close the twelfth year of my connection 
with the Board and during eight of the twelve years I have 
had the honor of serving as the Board’s president. During 
this period, which is practically contemporary with what we 
know as the depression, the problems of the Board have 
been, we have thought, abnormally heavy. Early in the 
decade of the 20’s it was decided that the United Lutheran 
Chureh should relieve the Berlin Missionary Society of its 
work in Shantung Province in China by purchasing their 
property and equipment. (The sum thus received from the 
United Lutheran Church was understood to be needed to 
continue work by the Berlin Missionary Society at their 
southern station in Canton.) The purchase required the 
U. L. C. A.’s Board to contract indebtedness which was fur- 
ther increased until it approximated $450,000 in amount. The 
liquidation of this debt, now practically accomplished, has 
resulted only through careful financing on the part of the 
Board and through the self-sacrifices made lay the mission- 
aries on their field. The Church cannot be too grateful for 
the way in which its personnel have met the financial dif- 
ficulties of the situation through which we have passed in 
the last decade.” 


Work Through Committees 

We asked Dr. Herman to indicate how the Board of For- 
eign Missions handles the numerous types of responsibilities 
that come to them. He informed us that the work of over- 
sight is sub-divided by assignment to committees. Of these 
the first is the group that has the title of the Foreign Fields 
Committee. This is the group of members that is required 
to study conditions in the fields where the United Lutheran 
Church maintains missions. For example, this committee 
keeps in close touch with the developments amongst the 
Telugus in India, the Christian Life Movement in China, the 
cordiality of the Japanese toward Christianity, and the dif- 
ficulties encountered by the mission in Liberia and the prob- 
lems in South America. Their consideration of conditions 
in the field is complemented by their investigations of the 
resources at home that can be drawn upon when oppor- 
tunities are reported to them by communications from abroad. 

Dr. Herman next spoke very definitely and favorably of 
the Finance Committee. Said he, “The appointees to this 
committee are all laymen but one. They are deeply con- 
cerned with reference to the financial management of the 
work in which the Church is engaged. They feel their re- 
sponsibility as trustees of the invested funds of the Board 
as well as of its current receipts. With reference to the 
investments of the Board they are exceedingly happy be- 
cause practically no losses have been experienced during the 
period of depression which was so destructive of values in 
many places. They are able to point with some pride to the 
fact that a fairly high level of income has been maintained 
and thus the sums received from the churches on apportion- 
ment, from the Women’s Missionary Society, and from spe- 
cial gifts have been complemented by interest from en- 
dowments.” 

The Committee on Home Base has as their great respon- 
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sibility the cultivation of our resources in the home field, 
so that we may be able to meet the great challenge of the 
foreign field. Missionaries on furlough,—their care, study 
and assignments, are under their direction. The upkeep of 
the property of the Board in Baltimore is a part of their 
responsibility. 

Dr. Herman continued, “The fourth committee through 
which the Board of Foreign Missions operates, and a very 
important one, has the title of Candidate Committee. It is 
the business of this group to be on the lookout for mission- 
aries who can be called and sent abroad and also to be in 
the clear as to the placing of the missionaries who have 
received the call to choose this type of work.” 

In answer to an inquiry concerning mistakes made in 
assigning work in foreign fields Dr. Herman was of the 
opinion that very few avoidable errors have been com- 
mitted. Against one contingency there can be no perfect 
insurance, that is, the effect of the climate upon a mission- 
ary or upon a member of a missionary’s family. The physical 
examination is very thorough, not only before the mission- 
ary is sent out the first time but from time to time his state 
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of health is investigated. But occasionally a deep-seated 
trouble is contracted or inability to stand the climate ap- 
pears and there is no alternative but surrender of the call- 
ing. In very rare instances a temperamental obstacle de- 
velops, but in the main, said Dr. Herman, those who are 
sent by the Board continue for the remainder of their lives 
as specialists in foreign mission work. 


More Reading Needed 


The last of the committees through which the Board works 
is its Committee on Literature. To this group is assigned the 
care of reports, pamphlets and all other printed media of 
information. Great care is exercised in the preparation and 
distribution of printed matter. The Board distributes an- 
nually a report of its operations which is sufficiently exten- 
sive to enable the reader to appraise what is being done. 
A monthly journal, The Foreign Missionary, is published 
and various tracts and pamphlets are authorized. 

We interjected at this point the question, “Do you con- 
sider that the constituency of the United Lutheran Church 

(Continued on page 9) 


THE GREAT COMMISSION 


By Dr. Georce A. Greiss, Allentown, Pa., Vice-president of the Board of Foreign Missions 


“Jesus Curist, the same today, yesterday and forever,” 
brings to us in this generation with renewed emphasis His 
great commission for world evangelization and this particu- 
larly in view of the universal chaotic condition and concen- 
trated opposition in many quarters to Christ and the church. 
The love of God, embracing the whole world as expressed 
in John 3: 16, is still operative in the hearts of true believers 
and disciples, who daily pray, “Thy kingdom come.” Our 
Lord’s great commission to His disciples and to those of 
every age is increasingly compelling to the church to bring 
the Gospel of Christ to those for whom He died, and whom 
He came to save from the penalty of sin so that they could 
become the heirs of salvation. 

“Go ye, into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and make disciples of all nations,” sets forth the 
compulsion, the authority, the field and the agency of the 
church in bringing in the Kingdom of God. This command 
is not given unto any other group or agency, however pow- 
erful, or influential, or useful, but to the church alone, 
which is called and ordained of God to perform this glorious 
task. The very times in which we are now living are crying 
aloud for deliverance and guidance, which all the states- 
manship and economic philosophy of the world have failed 
to supply. 

The commission, “Go,” from Christ’s lips was intended to 
put consecrated action into the group who were listening to 
Him before His ascension. As their Lord was in His earthly 
ministry the living example of this zeal, energy and love 
applied to save and vitalize a dying world, so they were to 
follow in His footsteps with the same passion and unremit- 
ting zeal until this dark and benighted world should be 
illuminated by the light of His Word. Those at ease in Zion 
must awake from their complacency and proclaim the riches 
of grace in Jesus Christ their Lord. Christianity is motion 
forward, it is not static, provincial or to be monopolized, but 
increases in power and extent as it spends itself. A congre- 
gation’s deepest life and spiritual culture are not produced 
by being self-centered and localized, but by endeavoring to 
catch the Father’s vision of the world’s needs and possibili- 
ties in grace, and by sincerely saying, “Here am I, send me.” 
Then, and only then, can the church hope to experience the 
real joy of her salvation, when she co-operates with Christ 


and goes forward with Him that the whole world through 
Him may be saved. 


You Also 


“Go ye” includes not only those who heard our Lord utter 
this command, but all who in the continuity of the King- 
dom’s work would ever come by faith into the covenant of 
believing and obedient discipleship. That means you; it 
means me. There is no other alternative to those who are 
born again by the incorruptible seed, the word of God, but 
to go and preach that Word. How strange that multitudes of 
those who make up the membership of the modern church 
are deaf to this all-inclusive Go ye. Quite oblivious of the 
life which flows from Him, the vine, or of the desire of our 
Lord’s heart, they smugly and selfishly content themselves 
with the comforts in their local congregations, and pride 
themselves in their local achievements, and the nearest they 
ever get to God’s great enterprise of saving the world is to 
think remotely of a Foreign Mission Board and the names 
of a few missionaries, for whom they rarely if ever pray. 
Go ye is still in force; and if we love Him Who first loved 
us, we will rejoice to do His will, and go and preach. 

“All the world” is the sphere or field which Christ visual- 
ized for Himself and into which He directed His disciples 
to go. This includes every place wherever man may be found, 
regardless of race or religion. It may have seemed a difficult 
and almost impossible program for Christ to set forth for 
His early disciples when He included the whole world with 
its apparently insurmountable barriers of race, climate and 
prejudice; yet this did not discourage them, knowing that 
nothing is impossible with God, and that they could do all 
things through Christ Who strengthened them. Their Lord, 
Who interpreted and exemplified the great law of love, in- 
cited in them a desire and daring to follow in His steps. 
They were not embarrassed by the time it would take to 
carry out the commission of Christ, but were encouraged 
by the assurance that it could be carried out by His help 
and to His glory, that the world might be His. They were 
happy to go and keep on going, preaching the Gospel. The 
whole world is not yet fully evangelized and still remains 
the field of our real service in and through our Saviour. It 
has become more accessible and easier of approach. 
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There remain only two small parts of the world into 
which we are not at this time permitted to enter; so we see 
that the world has grown much nearer and smaller, though 
the task requires the same kind of faith, service and sacri- 
fice. It is that part of God’s entire plan committed to our 
generation and Church. Our own United Lutheran Church 
with its fields almost in every continent on the globe reveals 
the deep conviction and faithfulness of our fathers in laying 
the foundations and in providing the opportunities to follow 
in their train, and take our part and place in fulfilling God’s 
will in a worldwide enterprise for the salvation of the 
human race. We have cause to thank God and take courage 
for our fields, their achievements, their equipment, their 
administration, their personnel, both missionary and native, 
and their call to us for our wholehearted co-operation. We 
are a great deal nearer God’s accomplishment of saving the 
whole world than the first century Christians. We have the 
heritage and experience and fruit of nineteen centuries of 
the life, the service and the sacrifice of the living Church; 
and for this we should take fresh courage and unitedly 
engage in the forward movement of Christ’s Kingdom until 
every soul shall have heard that God is love and that His 
Son is the Saviour from all sin. Then we may hope to see 
the King in His beauty, coming in His glory and all His 
holy angels, and His blood-bought bride, the glorified church, 
with Him. 

We Have the Gospel 


“The Gospel, which is the power of God to all who be- 
lieve, is the message committed to us, which is guaranteed 
to save and transform the lives of men and of the world. 
This great power which was and is possessed alone by the 
Church of the living God, remains the one assured instru- 
ment through which the world order can be remade. How 
the world, its governments and its social order need the 
proclamation of this transforming, vitalizing Gospel! If the 
church at this time heeds the call of her Lord, she will fit 
gloriously into the present situation and accomplish what 
all other agencies of State and society have failed to bring 
about, because they are divorced from the redemptive and 
saving processes of our Lord. As a Church we must guard 
against emphasizing subordinate things or reverse the order 
of things.” What God has joined together let no man put 
asunder. A social and world regeneration, the christianizing 
of governments, peoples, business and the press is not 
brought about by statutes of man, or economic philosophies, 
but by the transforming power of the Gospel which maketh 
wise unto salvation. Fundamentally the Gospel is first per- 
sonal and individual and then social, and for this reason the 
commission will always remain to preach one to another. 
The peculiar sphere of the church is to proclaim saving 
grace in Christ, which is really to preach Christ, all that He 
was and did in our behalf, and apply it to life and its re- 
lationships wherever man is found. In this war-ridden time 
as never before the world needs the Gospel of peace. The 
present conditions are a mighty challenge for all those who 
believe in Jesus and His power to save and transform man- 
kind, to dedicate ourselves anew in carrying out the great 
commission, “Go and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 


The Accompanying Presence 


“To I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world,” are the inspiring words of our blessed Saviour 
which are inseparably connected with His great commission 
to go and preach the Gospel. This vitalizes our message and 
makes it more than a theory, philosophy or a theology. It 
is life. It is the Power of God. Where God is there is power. 
Through Him we are more than conquerors. If He has com- 
mitted to us the proclamation of the Gospel, He also prom- 
ises to go with us. His assured presence is the guarantee of 
an effectual Gospel. This makes us optimistic, hopeful, re- 
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joicing, meek, humble and faithful. Undiscouraged by the 
world, the flesh and the devil, we go forward always ex- 
pecting great results where the power of God is present. 
Going out with Him and for Him, we can never meet with 
permanent defeat, and we know that we are building for a 
better and greater world in which the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness prevail, and where peace and goodwill 
shall be realized. 


FORWARD IN FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


By George Drach, D.D., General Secretary 


Two THOUGHTS are presented in this article. One relates 
to progress made in our foreign mission work during the 
past thirty-two years. It was thirty-two years ago that the 
writer of this article began his 
service as General Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. During 
that time the Lord has done great 
things for our Church in foreign 
missions. The number of fields oc- 
cupied has been multiplied by two, 
the number of missionaries at work 
in these fields has been multiplied 
by three plus. The increase in bap- 
tized membership is especially 
gratifying, the number having been 
multiplied by four plus; and the 
increase in Board income has been 
multiplied by seven plus. All this 
appears in the following schedule: 


GEORGE DRACH, D.D. 


Comparative Statistics 
Boarp OF Forrercn Misstons 
Unitep LuTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


1905 1915 1920 1930 1937 
Foreign Fields .........cc 3 3 5 6 6 
IMiSSLONaTIOS mime sercscaseripieisass 49 118 134 180 156 
Baptized Christians ......... 42,549 73,873 89,284 150,000 185,938 
Total Board Income ......... $114,782 $215,931 $624,452 $1,033,008 $840,242 


Peak Annual Income in 1926 — $1,139,596. 
Peak Number of Missionaries in 1925—203. 


The second thought presented is that of the outstanding 
needs in our foreign mission fields. When our Board’s debt 
is entirely wiped out, as we hope it soon will be, we simply 
must look forward to a period of renewed and increased 
effort in all fields. In fact, it already is the Board’s policy to 
make gradual increases in the number of missionaries and 
in the budget appropriations to missions, with a wise re- 
striction of expenditure, so as always to keep within the 
annual income. Our whole Church ought to know, therefore, 
what the urgent needs are in our foreign fields. We list 
seven of them in the following paragraphs: 


The Outstanding Needs of Our Foreign Missions 

1. Grasping the unprecedented opportunities of the Sudra 
Mass Movement in India. 

2. Vigorous efforts to reach the interior people of Liberia, 
Africa. 

3. More preaching places in Japan, with special reference 

to rural areas. 

4. Providing for the relief, needs and opportunities of war- 
stricken China (The Epiphany Appeal). 

. Reinforcing all fields with new missionaries. 

. Gradually increasing field budgets with special refer- 
ence to restoration of salaries of native workers in 
India, Africa, and Argentina. 

7. Repair of buildings in all fields and some new mission 
buildings. 
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LIBRARY AND LIBRARIAN 


By Pastor Rocer G. ImMuorr, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THIS IS THE STORY of a library and a woman. 

The exact origin of the library is not definitely known or 
agreed to by all, but credence is most generally given to 
the opinion that the library can trace its beginnings to a 
pastoral call extended by a group of colonial New Yorkers 
from the Rhenish 
Palatinate. The wom- 
an also traces her 
ancestry to the 
Palatinate. 

Today the woman, 
Miss Grace Prince, 
Springfield, Ohio, is 
in her forty-fifth 
year as head of the 
Wittenberg College 
Library. And therein 
lies a tale: 

In his “Story of 
Religions in Amer- 
ica,’ William War- 
ren Sweet informs us 
that William Penn 
visited the lower Rhine region in 1671, and again the year 
following. His sympathies were aroused at the distressed 
condition of the Palatines, left prostrate with all of Germany 
after the Thirty Years’ War. A few years later, after naming 
his newly acquired colonial domain after his father, Penn 
began to write pamphlets on his “Holy Experiment,” inviting 
the Palatines and others to come under his fathering care in 
“Penn’s Woods.” Two essays, “Some Acount of the Province 
of Pennsylvania in America” and “Religious Liberty,” 
brought joy and hope to the hearts of those who read the 
German translations beginning in 1681. 

Thirteen years later the first German Lutheran service 
in America, according to Dr. J. L. Neve, in his book, ‘“His- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in America,’ was conducted 
by Pastor Henry Bernhard Koester in the home of a Men- 
nonite, Van Bebber by name, in German Township (Ger- 
mantown), Pennsylvania. This township had been founded 
in 1683 by Franz Daniel Pastorius with twenty German 
families, through the Frankfort Land Company. 


oe 


MISS GRACE PRINCE, THE LIBRARIAN 


Falckner Ordained in America 

Among other settlers in the township was one Justus 
Falekner (born 1672), a student under Thomasius and 
Francke, a hymn writer and pastor. A certain Pastor Rud- 
man of New York called Falckner out of seclusion to be- 
come the pastor of the former Dutch congregation. Falckner 
was ordained in 1703, and left immediately for New York 
City in order to embark on his new religious venture. 

This Dutch congregation, with a new 
pastor of Palatinate background, began 
to attract many Palatines directly and 
indirectly from the lower Rhine and also 
from Pennsylvania, and in 1723, at the 
death of Falckner, the prosperous par- 
ish, which now extended to Albany, 
N. Y., petitioned the Lutheran Consis- 
tory at Amsterdam for a pastor. 


A call was extended to William Chris- 
topher Berkenmeyer, a theological can- 
didate at Hamburg, who accepted and 
came to New York immediately follow- 
ing his ordination in 1725 with funds 
solicited in Europe and with a library 


THE ZIMMERMAN LIBRARY 


of about 300 volumes partially purchased with these monies, 
with the intention of erecting a new building for his new- 
found flock. ; 

Upon the death of Berkenmeyer, the books were left at 
the Loonenberg (now Athens, N. Y.) parish church and 
stood as this congregation’s library for more than a century. 

Then someone recognized the value of the books, which 
had suffered from neglect, and salvaged as many as possible. 

Long ago, Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs claimed in one of his 
writings that the remnant of the Berkenmeyer collection 
was in the Wittenberg College Library, a fact which had 
long been a matter of pride to members of the Wittenberg 
staff. About ten years ago, it was noticed that a large volume 
by Martin Bucer, published in 1536, contained the auto- 
graph of Johann Christian Leps, who had been a successor 
to Berkenmeyer at Loonenberg, serving about the time of 
the Revolutionary War. 

Further investigation showed that many of the other 
books, some little used, in a group of nearly 225 volumes, 
had the autograph of the man named Leps. With these facts 
as evidence, Dr. John O. Evjen wrote an article on the col- 
lection for the Lutheran Quarterly substantiating the state- 
ment of Dr. Jacobs. 

Thus, this “modest museum curiosity,” which, in Dr. 
Jacobs’ words, would “stagger any modern preacher,” and 
the folios, quartos, octavos and duodecimos of which were 
beyond the capacity of any congregation, was the beginning, 
it is believed, of the Wittenberg Library. 


Familiar With 60,000 Volumes 

Regardless of the complete authenticity of the claims 
above, there is one person who can give much accurate and 
authoritative information on this modern college library 
which serves 800 Wittenberg students each year from shelves 
which contain more than 60,000 volumes. That person is the 
woman who comes from a family that has become quite a 
legend at the midwestern Lutheran school. She is Miss 
Grace Prince. 

Back in 1865 there was graduated from Wittenberg one 
Benjamin Franklin Prince, whose family, originally from 
the Palatinate, had come to settle finally in Champaign 
County, Ohio. 

During those days “Myers’ Hall” was the only building 
on the campus. On the fourth floor of “Wittenberg” were 
two libraries, maintained by the two rather competitive lit- 
erary societies of the college, Excelsior and Philosophian. 
The stacks for the two organizations were located at op- 
posite ends of the hall. On the second floor was a collection 
of books, modern and old, comprising Wittenberg’s official 
library. Many of these books, it is believed, were brought 
to Wittenberg by and through the efforts of Ezra Keller, 
the institution’s first president. It has 
been claimed that the Berkenmeyer col- 
lection was among these books, having 
been given to the school by aman named 
Nicholas von Koesen, who in some way © 
received them from the Loonenberg 
Parish, and who bestowed them upon 
Wittenberg. 

Benjamin F. Prince, now professor of 
history, was given charge over the 
library, and when in 1886 the new Reci- 
tation Hall was built on the campus, the 
books from the two literary societies, 
together with old Myers’ Hall Library, 


(Continued on page 23) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


There was no Santa Claus in Japan this Christmas. The 
Home Ministry forbade by decree the form of festivity that 
has grown up during recent years for the celebration of 
Christmas. Though Japan is decidedly not a Christian na- 
tion, her people have, under the advertising stimulus of her 
great department stores which have featured the American 
variety of Santa Claus, celebrated the day with increasing 
enthusiasm. Whatever may be the reason behind the action, 
secular or religious, the shopkeepers have substituted for 
Santa Claus the profuse display of the flags of Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy, who have joined their forces and voiced a 
voluble profession of their reasons in an anti-Communist 
pact. The display of flags, therefore, raises an awful and 
foreboding question—is Santa Claus a Communist? It’s true 
he does wear red! The rest of the world should be warned 
more precisely. 


The Growth of Mystic Orders When the world is troubled 
has found a fresh expression in England. At Ashton Keynes, 
in the Cotswold Hills, a community has been established 
to practice in its own way the ideals of Christianity. It began 
last year with seventeen members; today it has nearly 200— 
men, women and children — attracted from many nation- 
alities. For some obscure reason this community, which calls 
itself the Cotswold Bruderhof, has adopted the Tyrolean 
costume of the sixteenth century—a partial groping, no 
doubt, after the atmosphere of an earlier group of mystics, 
or the commonplace exhibitionism of such groups for some- 
thing different as a badge. All work without wages, and the 
aim of the Bruderhof is to be self-sustaining. Marriage in 
this order is not to be taboo, but, beside the legal ceremony 
at the local registrar’s office, it must be preceded by an open 
declaration of love between the contracting parties in the 
presence of the whole community. 


Faultfinding with Our National Anthem has taken a new 
turn. This time the Star Spangled Banner is not condemned 
because it is “high-toned,” and therefore difficult to sing, 
but because, as that expert hatchet-thrower, John Haynes 
Holmes, says: “Our national anthem is full of boasting and 
pride; it celebrates war and its horrors; it breathes hatred 
and vengeance upon our foes.” Dr. Holmes ignores the 
heated conditions under which the song was written, which 
is natural for a pacifist looking upon the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the light of the world’s present temper; but that 
is due, perhaps, to his concern with an even graver problem, 
for he continues to say: “A national anthem means more 
to us than all church hymns; a flag is more sacred than an 
altar; a national honor more imperative than the love of 
God.” That there is a trend toward the nationalization of 
religion one can hardly deny. The pity of it lies in this, 
that confusion of the respective authorities of state and 
church, or the subjugation of religious principles to national 
aggrandizement, is eventually fatal to both. 


Acting on the Assumption That “a sucker is born every 
minute,” Giuseppe Maria Abbate has returned to Chicago 
“to do business at the same old stand.” Coming. back, via 
Joliet Penitentiary and the Elgin State Hospital, where he 
had been repeatedly under psychiatric observation, placed 
there for a statutory crime against a little girl, this one-time 
“Celestial Messenger,” “Padre” Abbate, is already sur- 
rounded by 100-plus dupes who slave for him because they 
believe he was not born of mortal parents, but was formed 
“from the ashes of Jesus Christ.” In his earlier manifesta- 
tion, B. J. (before Joliet), he crowned a scared little girl, 
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whom he had forced to be his consort, as “the Virgin Mary,” 
and commanded his followers to worship her. At that time 
his surroundings were Oriental; now they have become 
severely monastic. Abbate wears a bishop’s vestments; his 
mitre is inscribed with mysterious symbols and undecipher- 
able, god-compelling words; his attendants are tonsured 
and robed as monks and nuns; he administers the sacra- 
ments with unction and divine authority, for he is still the 
“Celestial Messenger.” The change was shrewdly conceived, 
for, as his housekeeper proudly explained, “We are really 
a Roman Catholic Church, although we are not under the 
Pope.” That observation about the “suckers” seems to be 
true, though one wonders whether the rate per minute is 
not unduly modest. 


The Queer Turns in Business show how essentially one 
are the needs and mutual advantages of the world. Because 
the stony roads of Java seriously crippled the feet of their 
oxen, the Javanese have been led to encourage the import 
of old automobile and truck tires from Australia. Shoes for 
the oxen are made from the tires—the thicker truck tires 
are preferred—and the results in quicker and stronger pull- 
ing have proved acceptable to drivers and oxen alike. One 
thing leads to another, and now a brisk trade in old news- 
papers is building up, for which a varied use has been found, 
particularly for wrapping. Peaceful penetration on the basis 
of mutual advantage has certain merits which the present 
fussy world might do well to revive. 


The Indian Reaction Against the Reservation Program 
of the government continues to spread. Now 9,000 Navajos, 
who have persisted in overflowing the boundaries of their 
present reservation in New Mexico, have just asked (De- 
cember 19) “the Great White Father” to restore their 
“immemorial homeland,” which the government had ap- 
propriated some years ago and opened to white settlers. 
Curiously enough the white homesteaders on the land taken 
from the Navajos join in this plea, for the simple reason 
that they cannot make a living on the land. Of course the 
whites want to be paid for their trouble; but with the In- 
dians it is a matter of sentiment. “We do not,” they say, 
“ask for food or money from anyone. We only seek to get 
back the land that we lived on long before the white man 
came.” The honoring of the Navajo request would return 
more than 2,500,000 acres to the Indians. The catch in the 
project for the government is that it would first have to 
buy back the land taken from the Navajos to be given to the 
white settlers. 


The World is Ripe for Tax-Strikes, and the Yugoslavians 
are preparing to lead the way. The resentment of the peas- 
ants is lighting the bonfires of revolt in that land. Though 
they raised good crops last year, which were sold in a rising 
market because other European countries had poor crops, 
and their large supplies of other raw materials brought even 
higher prices, most of the Yugoslavian peasants have been 
living in abject poverty. The reasons are two-fold: first. a- 
purchasing monopoly, called The Privileged Society For 
Exports, systematically keeps domestic prices down until 
the bulk of the peasants are forced to sell, and then reaps 
the profits for itself in the foreign market; second, the taxes, 
which rest most heavily on the peasant, have been used as 
a lever of political oppression on the critics of the present 
Stoyadinovitch government. Moreover, government bonds, 
disposed of to the people, have been manipulated by the 
party in power to figures that scared the small holders into 
selling in order to preserve part of their investment, and 
then new Cabinet legislation secured the new possessors in 
the face value of the bonds. As knowledge of this trickery 
has penetrated the peasant consciousness, the peasants, 
especially in turbulent Croatia, have promptly determined 
to pay no more taxes. 
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TO THE BRETHREN 


J. Milton Deck, President of the Lutheran Brotherhood, Addresses the Church’s Men 


IN ADDITION to the regular ministrations of Word and Sac- 
rament the Church recognizes its responsibility for doing 
very definite things for men. It was because of this con- 
viction that the United Lutheran Church authorized the 
Brotherhood as the official men’s auxiliary of the church. 
It was not asking first what men could do for the church, 
but what the church could do for its men. 

The church has the great responsibility of making pro- 
grams for men aside from its big opportunity to profit by 
such programs. For twenty years the church through the 
Brotherhood has been planning programs, defining objectives 
and providing ways and means of prosecuting them, thus 
motivating men and creating in them a purpose and a will 
to do. 

In looking back over twenty years the men can appre- 
ciate the contribution made by the church through the 
Brotherhood in the establishment of a men’s organization 
for Education, Fellowship and Serv- 
ice. All honor to those zealous lead- 


The Brotherhood may be made an important factor in 
assisting the church in the correlation of adult education and 
men’s Christian education, and because of its purpose, pro- 
gram and objectives be an agency for counseling men, for 
directing in service projects, philanthropy, Christian philos- 
ophy, social living, recreation and the use of leisure time. 

After retrospection, let us again ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, “Has the church done all it would like to have done for 
men?” Is it satisfied with the progress made? Are our men 
sufficiently informed, zealous, co-operative? 


Money Needed 


In the crisis facing America is it not imperative, realizing 
the potential strength of an educated manhood, that the 
church appropriate a definite sum from its treasury to 
hasten the day when the men will be a more dynamic force 
in the church through the operation of a Brotherhood in 
every congregation. This would be 
a basic step toward a thorough un- 


ers who have labored to organize 
and educate the men of, and for the 
church. 

Tremendous advances have been 
made in men’s work, but after 
twenty years the church might well 
consider whether it has done all that 
it would like to have done for its 
men. 

During this same period the edu- 
cation of men was being carried on 
outside the church on a vast scale. 
Secular agencies with effective meth- 
ods for promoting men’s education 
were threatening to surpass the pro- 


JANUARY—“The Christian Man’s Attitude to- 
ward Foreign Missions.” é 

FEBRUARY—“The Christian Man’s Attitude to- 
ward Women’s Work in the Church.” 

MARCH—“The Christian Man’s Attitude toward 
the Unchurched in the Community.” 

APRIL—“The Christian Man’s Attitude toward 
Jesus Christ.” 

MAY—“The Christian Man’s Attitude toward 
Church Colleges.” 

JUNE—“The Christian Man’s Attitude toward 
World Lutheranism.” 

JULY—“The Christian Man’s Attitude toward 
Government.” 

AUGUST—‘The Christian Man’s Attitude to- 
ward Daily Work.” 

SEPTEMBER—“The Christian Man’s Attitude 
toward the Christian Education of Children.” 

OCTOBER—“The Christian Man’s Attitude to- 
ward Works of Mercy.’ 

NOVEMBER—“The Christian Man’s Attitude to- 
ward Church Appeals.” 

DECEMBER—“The Christian Man’s Attitude to- 


derstanding by men of the “Whole 
Program of the Whole Church.” To- 
day the most vital and the most far- 
reaching movement in the church is 
the development of a responsible re- 
lationship on the part of the church 
to its men. An investment in such 
an enterprise would pay dividends 
many fold. The hope of the future 
lies with the men and not with the 
children, for men are the leaders of 
the church of today and the teachers 
of the leaders of tomorrow. 

It is surprising to see the ignor- 
ance in our church when it comes to 


ward the Pastor.” 


gram of high school and college edu- 
cation for which America had be- 
come famous, and in a formidable 
way challenged the religious educator as he had never been 
challenged before. Government and community agencies 
were at work through forums, clubs, parent and teacher 
associations, and additional evening schools were provided. 
Industrials began classes and vocational training, the press, 
the movies and the radio were made agencies in the nation- 
wide secular enterprise for the education of adults. 

Men discovered that in their youth they had been educated 
to live in a world known to their parents and teachers, but 
that the world had violently swung from its old moorings to 
disobey its ancient laws and fundamental truths, and that in 
less than a generation the world was unrecognizable to men 
educated for an age that was already behind them. More 
and different facts and truths were needed. 


Education Must Be Christianized 

Men today are living in a world for which they are not 
trained and to which they seem incapable of making ad- 
justments. It is most vital in this age of confusion, and 
side by side with this adult education movement that the 
church come more aggressively with its program of Chris- 
tian education for men, else men’s absorbing secular inter- 
ests will consume their time and efforts and they will forget 
about the church and its vital program. 

Christian education for men is a channel through which 
the power of God and the gospel of Christ can flow to men, 
giving their eyes vision, their souls courage, their hands 
tasks, their feet steadiness, and their walk uprightness. This 
is a fundamental part of the Brotherhood’s great program. 


an understanding of man’s work and 
adequate methods for its promotion. 
Brotherhood work has even been 
classified with that of the Missionary Society and Luther 
League as though they were organizations functioning on 
similar lines. Brotherhood work is a very different work, 
it is a missionary work, men must be won from a lethargy 
of nominal membership in the church or from outside the 
church, and must become new creatures, as co-laborers with 
Christ Jesus. It is an important work. John R. Mott says, 
“The Church cannot make rapid progress in its world mis- 
sion until the men are organized for Christian education 
and service.” 

The Brotherhood, as the official organization for men, is 
honored by its assigned part in so gigantic and important an 
enterprise as that of the Christian education of men. It looks 
upon this privilege as an opportunity to minister to the needs 
of thousands of the church’s thinking men. In this ministry 
it follows in the steps of the Lord Jesus, Who came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister. The ministry of Jesus 


was with few exceptions directed toward adults. The family _ 


of the Jew was a unit, making it unnecessary to separate 
the family into departments for religious education as in 
this age. By reaching the men Jesus was certain His mes- 
sage would be imparted to the women and children. 

The Brotherhood recognizes that its educational program 
must reach more men, and that it must reach farther into 
their living. It seeks to unlock the potentialities of men, to 
enlarge their capacities, to quicken their dormant energies 
into militant service for righteousness and godliness. This 
was the great purpose of Jesus, Who “knew what was in 
man” and tried to bring it out so that man become a co- 
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laborer with Him, seeking to make “the kingdom of this 
world the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ.” 

The Brotherhood rejoices that the Parish Education Board 
of our church has agreed to contribute to the educational 
program by preparing the topics for Lutheran Men for 1938. 
A three-year course of study has been adopted. It is be- 
lieved that the Parish and Church School Board with its 
experts in adult education should have this opportunity to 
guide the thinking of the men of the church. The 1938 series 
presented in the center of the opposite page deals with “The 
Christian Man’s Attitude.” 


Attitudes Before Acts 

Lutheran men should know that attitudes are more fun- 
damental than acts, but much of the preaching and teaching 
and conversation today stresses acts and forgets attitudes. 
Men come asking: “What should I do on Sunday?” “How 
much money shall I give to missions?” “What amusements 
are sinful?” “May I marry a divorcee?” “May the pastor’s 
wife attend a bridge party or smoke or dance?” “Is it Chris- 
tian to practice birth control?” We need to study attitudes. 

Our knowledge of the Gospels shows that Jesus also was 
entreated for decisions on acts rather than the teaching of 
attitudes. “What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” “Who 
sinned, this man or his parents?” “Thy disciples do that 
which is not lawful to do upon the sabbath.” Again and again 
Jesus would bring his questioner back to the fundamental 
attitudes which determined acts—He avoided specific legis- 
lation and laid down fundamental principles. Jesus usually 
threw the question back on the questioner plus a new ques- 
tion; the answer to which convicted him of sin. 

When men come wanting to know how they shall act, let 
the church counter with the statement, “Tell me your atti- 
tude and I will tell you how to act.” 

It will be noticed that the topics cover the special days and 
seasons approved by the United Lutheran Church and are 
in line with its promotional plan. They will be presented in 
the monthly journal, Lutheran Men, together with the fol- 
lowing eight items for each month’s study: 

1. A clear, concise statement of the topic to be studied. 
2. A definition of the aim. 3. Definite worship suggestions. 
4. The topics will be fully outlined. 5. Supporting articles 
will be carried each month. 6. Service suggestions, or state- 
ments of desirable outcomes, will accompany each month’s 
study. 7. Also fellowship suggestions. 8. Detailed descrip- 
tion of a monthly project to be carried out. 

A new approach! Yes, and we believe a popular approach 
to a clearer understanding of the great work of our great 
church. It aims not so much to accumulate knowledge and 
master subjects as to clarify motives, develop attitudes, build 
habits, exalt ideals, promote security, fit for Christian use- 
fulness and enable men to solve their pressing problems. 


FOREIGN MISSION ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued from page 4) 


is a reading constituency?” Dr. Herman hesitated in his 
reply. He said that in his opinion the Church is not aware of 
its missionary opportunities. To a great extent it is not con- 
scious of its missionary obligations. These arise inevitably 
from its possession of the Gospel and from the authority 
vested in the Church to call men to proclaim the Word of 
God and to place them where people will eagerly listen to 
their messages. He said, “The per capita financial support 
of foreign mission work does not average more than $1.00 
per year for the communing members of the United Lu- 
theran Church. They do not think of the non-Christian 
world to the extent of one-third of a cent per day. The 
apportionment that is assigned by the Church they do not 
meet to the extent of fifty per cent of the amount which the 
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Board of Foreign Missions asks in order that it may do its 
work acceptably in the fields where it operates. It would 
seem that our United Lutheran Church is not ‘mission 
minded’ to the degree that the intelligence of its members 
and their resources would require.” 

At this point we brought to the attention of Dr. Herman 
a matter toward which our interest has been directed, 
namely, the reception given to missionaries who are on 
furlough. We learned by direct inquiry that the period of 
service in India, China and Japan is six years and a seventh 
year is titled “furlough.” Thus the missionary is enabled 
to return to the United States and to maintain his family, 
community and church relationships. In Africa, owing to the 
climate of Liberia, it has been found desirable to make the 
period of service three years instead of six so far as the 
granting of furloughs is concerned. Dr. Herman said that 
the value of the furlough, so far as the health of the mis- 
sionaries and their families is concerned, is quite sufficient 
to justify granting the period for rest, but that the mission- 
aries are very glad to receive assignments to conferences 
and congregations to tell of their work. It was concerning 
that phase of the furlough that we asked the question, “Do 
the congregations welcome the visits of their missionaries 
as cordially as they should?” On the basis of our own ob- 
servations and indirect reports we suggested that in a great 
many instances only a small percentage of the people were 
in their places in the church when the missionary was there 
to speak. Tue LuTHERAN feels that these people who have 
spent from seven to thirty years in a foreign mission field 
are specialists. It is a privilege to listen to them and to meet 
them personally. When they come into congregations and 
parishes their calling and their training justify the expecta- 
tion that everyone will gladly seize upon the opportunity 
to listen to their messages. We asked Dr. Herman whether 
he felt that the Church was sufficiently appreciative of the 
work done on furlough by our missionaries. He was some- 
what hesitant in his reply. We suspected him of being 
politely unwilling to confess a weakness on the part of con- 
gregations. Said he, “In my own church when I have the 
opportunity to invite a missionary on furlough to speak, I 
tell the congregation that it is far more important that they 
listen to these specialists than to me.” 


Lack of Interest Discouraging 


We said to Dr. Herman, “It must be very discouraging for 
the missionaries not to have a numerous and:a cordial wel- 
come from their fellow Lutherans in the home field.” Dr. 
Herman was quite specific on this point. “It is discouraging. 
One of them said, ‘How can we feel confident that we are 
the representatives of our Church, its servants so to speak, 
when they show so little interest in us and our reports?’” 

We had one more question which we addressed to Dr. 
Herman. It was an inquiry as to the opportunity for pro- 
claiming the Gospel abroad at this time. We knew that he 
is a member of the Foreign Missions Council and that he 
has opportunities through that organization and through 
other channels to appraise the attitude of members of the 
boards of foreign missions of several great Protestant groups. 
“Do they feel that the work in non-Christian lands is par- 
ticularly opportune at this time?” we asked, and Dr. Herman 
answered, “Yes. In spite of what we know as to wars and 
economic circumstances it is the testimony of missionaries 
in all the great non-Christian fields that the people hear the 
Word of God gladly. The trends in India and in China make 
the preaching of the Gospel more effective than it has been 
at any time in the last fifty years. In China and Japan the 
missionaries are standing at their posts confident that the 
people desire them to continue their work. This is not the 
time to retreat in foreign fields. 

“This is the time to sound an advance in every field. God 
grant that we may be faithful as pastors and congregations 
in the United Lutheran Church to our great task.” 
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“YOUTH SPEAKS TO THE CHURCH” 


By Pastor Harry N. Lossinc, Rose Bay, Nova Scotia 


Tus 1s Not a defense of youth. Neither is it an attempt 
to set forth delightful theories concerning the youth of to- 
day. It is a simple summary of the fact “why the church 
appeals to the youth of today.” These findings I have made 
in my association with youth and from the contacts I have 
had with young people in the Young People’s work which 
the church sponsors. ; 

Youth, I believe, has oftentimes been misunderstood— 
considered fickle, superficial and frivolous in the sense that 
they lack seriousness. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Youth is serious. Youth has ambitions. Youth still has 
visions. Above all, youth wants to make life count. 

It is true, youth does question authority and old moral 
standards; but where did they learn this habit? Has not 
youth seen age flaunt authority? Isn’t it true that elders 
have taught youth there is no sanctity in marriage? Do not 
ambassadors at world courts teach youth (by precept rather 
than by word) that one is bound to his word only if it is 
convenient? Is not that new-found freedom a freedom 
bordering near license, a legacy from the Great War period? 
Youth questions authority and old moral standards, largely 
because previous and older generations have taught them 
this art. 

Yet I insist, youth wants to live life seriously. Youth 
wants to make this world a better place in which to live. 
Youth is not adverse to having the church aid it in this en- 
terprise of living; rather, youth welcomes the assistance of 
the church in this bold endeavor. The church has ‘a vital 
appeal to youth. Proof of those assertions is in what youth 
finds in the church: 


A Challenge to Glorious Living 


The church boldly declares the teaching of the Master, 
“Man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things he pos- 
sesseth,” and exemplifies this creed. Youth likes this chal- 
lenge to living. It makes life an adventure—an adventure 
packed with thrills. Youth finds the church pointing out the 
way to get the most thrills out of life; enlarging one’s vision 
and gaining a true perspective. “Life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things .. .” So, then, the great forces of life 
are spiritual. The finer qualities of life are greater than the 
coarse passions of men. Yes, that is what the church has 
been proclaiming down through the centuries. The great 
spiritual forces are: Love, Goodness, Unselfishness, Beauty, 
Mercy, Kindness. Through this enlarged concept of life, 
the greatest thrill comes out of the adventure of living. Hate, 
selfishness and exploitation are the robbers to deny one spir- 
itual power. The church is strong for “Doing unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” The materialistic 
world is strong for “Doing the other fellow before he does 
you.” Youth finds a greater thrill in the idealism of the 
church than in the realism of the materialist. He likes the 
appeal to adventure. Youth believes the church is right, 
that there is greater adventure in sharing than in grabbing. 
Youth has noted that the greatest adventurers of our day in 
science, aviation, medicine, religion, are those who share 
rather than grab. Yes, youth admires the church for giving 


to it an enlarged vision, a proper perspective, a challenge 
to big adventure. 


_ [During recent weeks the daily papers of the province have been carry- 
ing ae entitled “Youth Speaks.” In the chatorien of these articles: 
pour stated that they no longer had any use for the church and re- 
igion. In the majority of cases they felt that the church no longer had 
fo appeal for them. We did not believe that this was the prevailing sen- 
oe of the youth of the province of Nova Scotia, and so we asked the 

oy; . N. Lossing, pastor of the Rose Bay Parish, to prepare an article, 
setting forth the appeal of the church for the youth. We are happy to pre- 
sent this article, written by the above-named pastor. Dovcras A. Conrap.] 


The Church Gives Courage 


To many youth, the past years have been years of testing. 
Courage has been gradually sapped from robust youth. Yet 
youth holds on. Youth testifies that the church has played 
no mean part in maintaining their courage. By its constant 
presentation of the Man of Galilee—Who, because of the 
fierce opposition raised against Him, was forced oftentimes 
to fight a lone battle; He fought back temptations, because 
He realized He had to make good in life, to remain true to 
those who loved and trusted in Him—particularly His 
Father. The church has been interpreting that life to mod- 
ern youth. Youth has seen in Him One who dared to live 
by a conviction. Youth wants to re-live His spirit of cour- 
age, the spirit that knows no defeat. The youth of today are 
grateful to the church for the part it has played in keeping 
up their courage, self-esteem and self-respect. 


The Church Offers Pardon 


Youth is aware that its problems are fundamentally prob- 
lems of sin and grace. Youth is well aware of its mistakes; 
the experience of stumbling, falling again, rising up—push- 
ing toward the light, stumbling again . . . these experiences 
have been too frequent for youth not to know they need 
pardon—divine parole. Youth wants this pardon. Youth is 
grateful to the church because it has shown that pardon is 
possible through the Christ. Youth wants someone who can 
have a warm understanding of the problems confronting 
youth; and also craves a kind sympathy rather than a scath- 
ing denunciation of the mistakes they have made. Youth 
has found that in the church they have just such a friend. 
They can go to the pastor, unload their problems, and receive 
a kind and sympathetic hearing. Peace is restored within 
the soul. Many have reached great goals of achievement 
because this peace was possible, and without which they 
would have been compelled to yield to despair. There is 
pardon for wrong-doing. The church has shown the way 
of the Gospel. It has been responsible for many regenerated 
lives—lives filled with the Light. Youth appreciates the 
guidance the church has given in making life ring again. 


The Church Gives Friendships 


Man is a gregarious animal, he craves fellowship. Youth 
tops the list when it comes to gregarious instincts. Youth 
needs companionships—wholesome companionships. In the 
church, youth has found a wonderful agency for fulfilling 
this instinct, for the church stoutly believes in providing op- 
portunities for the developing of wholesome companionships. 
The Young People’s Societies have as one of their functions 
the development of the social life of the individual. Many 
warm and lasting friendships have had their origin in the 
church. Youth has found, right within the church, asso- 
ciates who have added much to the enrichment of their life. 
Youth appreciates the church’s efforts in making these asso- 
ciations possible and for fostering the spirit of fellowship 
and friendliness. 


The Church Gives Vision 


Youth wants ideals: something to reach after—to make 
his own. Youth sees the church furnishing these ideals, 
Christian ideals. The appeal of the church to have “a pas- 
sion for the Father, for the Truth, and for Humanity,” in- 
trigues youth. By the ideals of Jesus, youth has‘holy de- 
sires inflamed within the breast. Youth thrives on these 
ideals—the ideal to conquer self and the world for Christ. 
A vision is given youth. They are enabled to see they are 
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the children of God—sent into the world, as Jesus was, to 
achieve great things and to do the Father’s will. To be able 
to visualize life, not in a fragmentary fashion, but to view 
life as a whole; to see that life extends beyond the walls of 
time into the far reaches of eternity. Then life becomes real, 
and living becomes worth while. Youth welcomes the vision 
which the church presents through the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 
The Church Gives Stability 

Youth wants certainty,—solid foundations on which to 
erect a worth-while life. Youth wants something to be “a 
lamp unto one’s feet, and a light unto his path.” Youth is 
happy that it can turn to the church for this “lamp” and this 
“light.” Youth rejoices that an authoritative norm for one’s 
actions is to be found in God’s Word, which the church con- 
stantly uses and which it urges youth to search intently. 
Youth wants something to prevent it from making a ship- 
wreck of itself—something to act as an anchor when the 
tendency is to cut adrift and live “wide open.” Youth is 
expressing itself as grateful to the church. 


The Church Furnishes Opportunity for Service 


Youth craves action. Youth needs action to prevent it 
from deteriorating and degenerating. The church has been 
the testing grounds for more than one individual. It has 
helped many to “discover” themselves, to give confidence, 
purpose and poise; to know exactly what powers lie “with- 
in.” It affords ample opportunity for service to anyone pos- 
sessing initiative; anyone who is willing to serve. It provides 
also the delight which ‘can frequently come only through 
combined effort, knowing that one is numbered with the 
millions who are working in, and for, the Kingdom of God. 
It affords the opportunity of serving the Master more glo- 
riously than one could ever hope to do alone. It affords an 
opportunity to achieve great blessings for one’s fellowmen. 

Yes, youth is serious in this matter of living. Youth does 
appreciate that the church has made the Christ real, and the 
church has done that, for not long ago one of our wide- 
awake youth said to me, “Christ is as real a friend to me 
as you are.” The youth of today is vitally interested in 
the church, for in the church youth finds a challenge to glo- 
rious living, courage, pardon, friendships, vision, stability 
and the opportunity to serve. Youth wants the church to 
know that its contribution to the youth of today is valued by 
youth, and that youth in turn is willing to make its con- 
tribution to the church. Give us something to do, is the 
appeal of youth. 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Second Sunday after the Epiphany 


ALMIGHTY and Everlasting God, Who dost govern all things in 
heaven and earth: Mercifully hear the supplications of Thy 
people, and grant us Thy peace all the days of our life; ... 


Tue Cottect of this Sunday and that of last Sunday have 
one thing in common to which it will be well to give thought. 
Both pray that the prayers of God’s people may be heard. 
Here,—and as it should be in every prayer we sigh or 
utter,—is definite consecration to a holy objective. It is 
lifting the heart to God: seeking His Presence; a realization 
(as much as we have grace to realize!) of the One to whom 
we are speaking, and an humble acknowledgment of com- 
ing before Him. 

Perhaps if we would pause quietly, though only momen- 
tarily, as we begin to pray, and really lift up our hearts, 
sunder them from the earthly by finding the heavenly, we 
would be blessed with a deepened consciousness of com- 
munion with Him:—it would be reality. Then prayer, wor- 
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ship, adoration, thanksgiving, intercession,—whatever the 
devotion may pour out, will be “in tune with the Infinite.” 

Today we who are both frail and children of passing time 
come to Him Who is Almighty and Everlasting with our 
supplication. Almighty as to His power, over against our 
weaknesses and limitations of strength. Everlasting as to His 
existence, over against our life passed “as a tale that is told” 
—while He “is the same and” His “years shall know no end.” 
Generations after we are gone ... and forgotten .. . He will 
still be Almighty and Everlasting! 

Now both of these are united with an ascription, Who 
dost govern all things in heaven and earth. In the original 
Latin the word here translated “govern” has an interesting 
development. It first of all means to restrain, as for example, 
idle words or actions; then to hold in control and make to 
obey, as for example, a horse by bit and bridle; and last, 
it is connected with a wider field, that of administration and 
rule. It is used in this last sense in the Collect. 

We pray to Him, Who by His almighty power has created 
all things and by that same power sustains, maintains, and 
controls them, not for a day, or a year, or even a lifetime; 
but from the Word of Creation on everlastingly,—like Him- 
self. But the Collect adds, in heaven and earth; the original 
adds to the vividness of it all with, at the same time! 

Here is almightiness! He rules the heavens: not only the 
universe with its varied laws and the ordered things of life 
and continuance; but the Hosts of Heaven: not only those 
who do His pleasure, but those also who rebelled and seek 
to destroy His pleasure! Blessed it is to know that He gov- 
erns even those evil spirits who seek to harm His people. 

At the same time He governs all things in earth. Pause to 
realize this; for so often, and it is not absent in these our 
days, the temptation is to think that God is not in His world 
and that things are not all right! Yet they are!—“all things 
in the hollow of His hand”—even amid the horrors and 
vicious things of life; evil’s degradation; man’s inhumanity; 
greed, squalor, disease, filth; oppression, rapacity, war; 
death. Yes, even amid these and over these GOD GOV- 
ERNS!—He is in control even amid the misfortunes, tribula- 
tions, persecutions that descend like a flood upon His own! 
And it is because He is, that we can pray. Don’t ask why 
these things are allowed to exist; why the righteous suffer; 
but be satisfied to know that His governance ordereth all 
things “to work together for good to them that love Him” 

. and keep on praying! ... 

Mercifully hear the supplications of Thy people. This great 
God is entreated to hear and heed,—that is what the original 
word means,—in His mercy, that is, teriderly, favorably, the 
supplications, that is, the humble pleadings, of His people. 
“Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of God!” Note 
how the Collect, through its entire course, is “tuning in” 
with the One to Whom it is addressed. 

But the supplication is double: both hear and grant. Grant 
us Thy peace all the days of our life: the original reads, “in 
our times.” Order, restrain, control with Thy almighty power 
all that destroys Thy gift of peace, that “the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us” and “the peace that passeth all 
understanding” possess our hearts. 

Does this many centuries old prayer fit in today? Do we 
need this plea? Troubled hearts, troubled lives, troubled 
homes, troubled cities, troubled nation, troubled world! “In 
this world ye shall have tribulation” . . . “My peace I give 
unto you.” “The Lord will bless his people with peace.” 


In Transytvanta, which is a part of Rumania, there is a 
settlement of German Lutherans more than 700 years old. 
They are experiencing difficulties now because the lands 
owned by the Church, the proceeds of which supported their 
own school system, have been taken away from them. 
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Three Realms Drawn Upon for Answers to “What 
People Want to Know From Religion” 


By Pastor J. Witt1am McCau ey, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 


THREE MAIN SUBJECTS the ministry would do well to study 
specially and emphasize if they would hold their audiences 
and check the rising tide away from the church today,— 
three great bodies of truth about which people want most 
to know: 

The Spiritual Universe 

Behind the material there is an unseen spirit world. The 
seeking mind of today is eager to know more about what lies 
behind the veil. The microscope and the telescope have 
brought new worlds into view, both near and far. Science 
has opened up new vistas and has lifted the curtain from 
many mysteries. Philosophy has delved more deeply than 
ever into the essence and relations of being and phenomena. 
Biology and psychology have searched more diligently into 
the mysteries of life and mind. The spirit increasingly de- 
mands attention. Behind the atom and electron, what? 
Beyond the visible heavens,—what, and how? Psychic re- 
search seeks to know man’s spirit; the Christian religion 
reveals a spiritual universe. Who inhabit the unseen realms 
and what are their relations to each other and to us? The 
coming generation will delve deeply into the study of spirit, 
spirits, and the spiritual. Religion leads on in this rich field 
of study, and the Christian student and preacher should 
take his rightful place as interpreter of what the new world 
seeks ardently to know. The mystics of the Orient are deeply 
religious, and they have put the Christian teachers to shame 
in much that they reveal. It is for us of the Occident, 
divorced from Eastern pantheism, to present to the future 
the Christian interpretation of the spiritual universe. A 
bright young lawyer who had become estranged from the 
church through his experience of a narrow puritanism, con- 
fessed to me recently that he would eagerly return to that 
church which would interpret to him the truly spiritual. 
He voices the coming attitude. 


The Moral Order 


A spiritual universe must have a moral order. Of this 
religion speaks. A supreme Ruler presides over the destinies 
of the universe. Free moral agents inhabit the spiritual 
realms. The problems of good and evil, of justice and mercy, 
are problems for the Christian interpreter as set forth in 
revealed truth and confirmed by scientific study. Man’s 
relation to God in religion has its counterpart, though in- 
adequate, in man’s relation to his fellowmen in morality. 
The varying ethics of different peoples as seen in changing 
times, and the questions of casuistry in individual lives, all 
demand the study of the Christian interpreter in the light of 
Bible truth. The Kingdom of God in heaven seeks expres- 
sion in the Kingdom of God on earth. Church attendants 
want a religion to live and work by. A gospel with social 
implications is in special demand today. While the church 
should not meddle in politics nor lobby for social and moral 
reforms, its leaders should keep abreast of the times and 
through the gospel of a living Christ inculcate right prin- 


ciples and right living in human society. The world’s need 


for moral leadership has not waned, and the church that 
gives a practical message to its membership will always have 
a waiting audience. Human morals must be righted and the 
conscience of the world be quickened before its problems 
can be solved. I with others go to church in order that my 
mind may be orientated and my conscience trained and 


sensitized. 
Revealed Religion 


I want a religion that reveals to me the things I need to 
know. The religion that is nothing more than the outgrowth 


of man’s own inner desires and dreamings is at best a make- 
believe. A heaven that is man-made because of poetic 
fancy and the result of a desire for happiness; an eternal 
life that answers man’s dream of a “golden age” when all 
wrongs will be righted; a god that fulfills the desire for 
justice and the idea of the absolute; these and all other 
ideals of religion that grow out of man’s own thought- 
world are as finite as the man who dreams and as unsatisfy- 
ing as his desires. Christianity is not a religion of sub- 
jectivism, of human desire, emotion, philosophy, or culture. 
It is an objective religion of divine revelation, personalized 
in us by the living presence of God. This Christian revela- 
tion tells me what I want to know about my origin and my 
destiny. It tells me of my life and its meaning. It reveals 
to me God, as a heavenly Father Who created me and 
watches over me through myriad agencies seen and unseen, 
as a merciful Saviour Who redeems me from sin, overcomes 
death, and leads me on in an ascending life; and as a Holy 
Spirit, Who helps me triumph over the unholy and evil 
spirits that infest the moral universe, Who enlightens and 
guides me and imparts His peace and inner power. 


Alone the Church’s Privilege 


The Christian ministry has the high privilege of proclaim- 
ing and interpreting these and other special revelations with- 
in the precincts of the church. I go to church not only to for- 
tify myself weekly in these saving truths but to get what the 
human interpreter cannot impart,—the spiritual content of 
the living Word of the living Christ today. Call it mysticism 
if you will, but it satisfies my inner being and adds to my 
life that which no institution other than the church can 
offer or impart. Yes, to the church of the Triune God, as to 
no other institution under heaven, is committed not only the 
visible signs and elements of the Sacraments but the spir- 
itual living Word as well. By them, and through them, as 
in pipes which carry the water from the reservoir, are con- 
veyed from infinite depths the divine Spirit and Life. With- 
out these means of grace there would be no sure conduit, no 
certain tapping of the springs of eternal life. As over against 
the claims of the critics of the church today, I place the 
testimony of the many who have experienced the regenerat- 
ing power of the religion of the Christian Church and who 
come regularly to this living fount and in humility each 
Lord’s Day stoop down and drink and live! 

That the church ministry has failed in its interpretation 
because of the superficial professionalism of many of its 
teachers and has failed in a vital appreciation of what men 
want most to know, we will not attempt to deny. The the- 
ological seminaries and religious conferences would do well 
to re-evaluate the fundamentals of the faith in their applica- 
tion to living needs today and make diligent study of the 
problem of how to take new hold on the old Gospel and 
make it living and vibrant in what we believe to be an era 
of spiritual research and appreciation in the days ahead. 
When preached with evangelical fervor, the ancient Gospel 
may well be fitted into modern forms and instead of being 
a competitor of the newspaper and forum, radio and movie, 
school and university, it can fill these increasingly with soul 
and purpose and make them to speak in wider areas and to 
new audiences the messages of religion and Christian moral- 
ity. Instead of the church being crowded out by unhallowed 
rivals, it can, and we believe will, draw unto itself a seeking 
audience and motivate through its living members all these 
new agencies of an awakened generation now in the making. 

That the church has lost much of its ancient forcefulness 
through neglect of healing and of exorcism, and through its 
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failure to measure up to its social and charitable obligations 
and its responsibilities as to Christian education, we un- 
hesitatingly admit. But with a new appreciation of the 
church’s fundamental mission, and a revived study of these 
vital problems, we venture that these by-products or im- 
plications of the Christian religion will in time be given 
their rightful place in the program of the church. Not that 
the church should take back to itself the functions of the 
state and private agencies in the administration of charity 
and education and healing, but with a proper correlation all 
these should be infused more fully with the Christian spirit 
and made to subserve the higher interests of the soul. The 
church, with its “glorious minority,” should be as leaven in 
the lump of human society and its spiritual impress should 
at all points be manifest. 

Yes, the world needs the church, and the church needs 
men for the task that it has ahead. . . . Personally, I go to 
church because I need what the church has to give. I go to 
church because without it my seven-day clock runs down. 
My spirit needs the divine Hand to move the main-springs 
of my being and motivate my life. And so... I still go to 
church. [THE Env] 


YOUNG PEOPLE FRIENDLY 


Recent Survey Indicates That College Youth is 
Interested in Religion 


COLLEGE YOUTH is not opposed to religion and the church. 
This fact becomes apparent as the result of the most com- 
prehensive survey of this nature ever undertaken in Amer- 
ica, which indicates that 88.3% of the students in 1,171 in- 
stitutions of higher learning maintain definite religious pref- 
erences. Of the remaining percentage, only 5.5% declared 
they had no preference, and no information could be secured 
regarding 6.2%. 

This recent investigation was authorized by the Council 
of Church Boards of Education and the results are pre- 
sented in the October issue of Christian Education by Dr. 
Gould Wickey, general secretary of the Council and editor 
of the publication. Dr. Wickey is also executive secretary 
of the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 

In conducting the investigation information was sought 
from 1,458 junior colleges, colleges, and universities, includ- 
ing state and municipal, independent, Protestant, and Cath- 
olic institutions. Of this number 1,171, or 80.3%, returned 
usable data; 169, or 11.6%, reported no data available or 
illegal to inquire; and only 118, or 8.1%, neglected or re- 
fused to make a return. In other words, 1,340, or 91.9%, of 
the colleges and universities in America replied to the 
inquiry. 

In the survey a determined effort was made to contact 
representative numbers of each institutional type. Of the 
1,171 schools reporting usable information 351 are desig- 
nated as state and municipal, 153 as independent, 493 as 
Protestant and 174 as Catholic. These returns are from 
95.1% of the Protestant educational institutions, 90.2% of 
the Catholic, 69.5% of the independent, and 66.6% of the 
state and municipal schools. 

Of those indicating “No Data Available” 1.5% were Prot- 
estant; 2% Catholic; 15% independent; and 19% state in- 
stitutions. Falling in the column designated, “Not Reporting 
or Replying,” were 3% of the Protestant schools, 8% of the 
Catholic, 10% of the state, and 15% of the independent. 
Twenty-four institutions in nine states reported that it is 
illegal either by legislative enactment or charter statement 
to inquire into the religious preferences of students. Several 
institutions released data only on condition that it would 
not be made public except to individual Church boards of 
education which might be interested in religious work among 
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students at such institutions. For this reason the Council 
survey indicates the situation by states and types of in- 
stitution rather than by individual schools. 

In commenting on this significant investigation Dr. Wickey 
says: 

“We do not deny that there are dangerous influences at 
work in some institutions, but we do wish to affirm that 
college youth have not lost their faith, as some would have 
us believe. It is admitted that going to college causes a 
radical change in childish views and that during the sopho- 
more year there is a distinct tendency away from religion 
in contrast to the situation of the freshman year. On the 
other hand, during the junior and senior years there ap- 
pears to be a return to or more interest in religion and 
religious activities. The evidence of this survey abundantly 
supports the conclusion that, if students are not interested 
in the services of the church and in religious service, most 
of the disinterested started before they went to’college and 
university.” 

Certain records of the report are of particular interest. 
By comparison with the statistics of the late Dr. George Linn 
Kieffer, which measure church membership, the figures are 
indicative of cultural attitudes within the various denomina- 
tions. Unfortunately the Lutheran Church does not rank as 
high as might be expected. In point of numbers Lutherans 
rank fourth among the church people of the nation, but the 
students rank seventh. 

According to the Kieffer statistics the first ten religious 
groups in the United States are Roman Catholic, Baptist, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Jewish, Presbyterian, Protestant Epis- 
copal, Disciples of Christ, Eastern Orthodox, and Congrega- 
tional-Christian. In this study of the Educational Council 
the first ten rank in this order: Methodist, Roman Catholic, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational-Christian, Protestant 
Episcopal, Lutheran, Jewish, Disciples of Christ, and Chris- 
tian Science. This comparison indicates some striking con- 
trasts. 

Dr. Wickey concludes his article in Christian Education 
with these paragraphs ably summarizing the implications of 
the survey: 

“To declare that the American campus offers the world’s 
greatest missionary opportunity is to leave a wrong impres- 
sion. While we do not know what percentage of the students 
are actually members of the churches, there is every reason 
to believe that a large percentage of those expressing a 
preference are in actual affiliation with some church. 

“On the other hand, the fact that such a large percentage 
of American students do express a religious preference, and 
the further fact that here are the potential leaders for the 
next fifty years in all walks of life—these facts should 
awaken all churches to the opportunity which the campus 
does offer. Christian youth moulded into leaders will deter- 
mine the survival of many institutions held dear to the 
American heart. The American college has developed a 
leadership significant in American history and important 
in the world’s affairs. The church’s interest in these youth 
as they go to the American campus will determine to a 
large degree the status of a Christian culture and civilization 
here and America’s leadership in the world.” 

—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


AccorDING to a report included in Das Evangelische 
Deutschland a congress of atheists will be held in Mexico 
City, January 4, 1938. Initiator and sponsor of the meeting is 
the Atheist Association of Mexico, which proposes to invite 
all free-thinking and atheistic associations from the United 
States, Brazil, Peru and other Latin republics. The an- 
nounced purpose of the congress is to develop greater co- 
operation among these societies of North and South Amer- 
ica. Plans are being made to establish a central office in 
Mexico City with authority to expand the atheistic press in 
America and to utilize the radio as a propaganda device. 
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OUR CHURCH AND CHINA 


To pats, that is, up to and including January 5 when this 
issue of Tae LUTHERAN “went to press,” the missionaries of 
the United Lutheran Church whose stations are in China 
were carrying on. It is quite possible that the area of Shan- 
tung in which they are located may become a scene of con- 
flict between the Japanese and the Chinese nations. When 
Tsimo and Tsingtao are mentioned in war dispatches, the 
conclusion can be drawn that our missionaries are affected. 
Wisdom may dictate temporary suspension of their work 
and their leaving China. Arrangements to finance evacua- 
tion, if and when the emergency prescribes withdrawal, 
have been made. It is not the policy of our Board or of the 
missionaries to create an “international incident” or “to 
seek the glory of martyrdom” for those who have been sent 
to testify to the Gospel. There is an American principle 
involved in this policy. We do not intend to trade the lives 
of Americans on the mission field for indemnities claimed 
and exacted through treaties such as were drafted forty 
years ago after the Boxer rebellion in China. The United 
States has recognized modern commercial relations with 
nations and with them has entered into agreements for the 
protection of the life and property of its citizens. According 
to the terms of the treaties so enacted, our nation will doubt- 
less continue to exercise civic protection within the terms 
mutually accepted. But so far as we know, no church group 
has supplied the American government with grounds for 
claims upon a foreign power. 

The principle involved is that of the separation of church 
and state. A logical implication in the mutual independence 
of the civil and ecclesiastical powers which is the American 
doctrine puts missionary enterprises on a plane different 
from that occupied by commercial undertakings. It is true 
that the missionary retains his American citizenship and 
can thus claim such rights of person as have been promised, 
but for the propagation of the Christian religion, the govern- 
ment exacts no privileges and promises no “extra-terri- 
torial” advantages. 

Thus :separated from his government, in all but bare 
citizenship, the American missionary enters a foreign field 
for only one purpose, namely, the presentation of the Gospel 
of Christ to the people. We can be specific. Our mission- 
aries are not in Shantung to gain favorable commercial rela- 
tions with the inhabitants of that Chinese province. They 
are not concerned with the choice of government made by 
the people, provided it permits them to preach their mes- 
sage. It is not our policy to substitute our language for the 
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language of the foreign field and when the people constitut- 
ing the mission congregations are sufficiently developed in 
numbers, grasp of Christian principles, and property to be 
autonomous, they become “independent” so far as civil re- 
lations are concerned. (We have the Lutheran Church of 
Japan and the Lutheran Church of India as associates of 
our United Lutheran Church in America but not as integral 
parts of it, that is, constituent synods thereof.) 

When the strife in Sharitung ceases to involve fruitless 
dangers to missionary workers, doubtless our missionaries 
will return and resume normal operations. To date they 
have stuck to their posts. They believe the influence of 
their messages and of their lives is not only a protest against 
resort to war but a pressure toward the restoration of peace. 
As soon as conditions permit, Christian care of the sick, 
the wounded, and the impoverished will be resumed. Every 
such ministry of mercy will be a visible testimony to the 
love of Christ engendered by His grace. 

This year’s Epiphany offering from our congregations to 
Christian work in China should be the most generous pos- 
sible and every cent of it should be laden with prayer for 
our missionaries and their labors. This little they ask of their 
fellow countrymen, their fellow Lutherans, who only read 
of war hate and war sufferings while they are in the midst 
of it and subject to its dangers and sufferings. We must not 
let them down by neglect. 


CHURCH MEETINGS ESSENTIAL 


THE NAME Meeting House which we have seen sponsored by 
the Society of Friends (Quakers) when they want to desig- 
nate their church building can be defended. It emphasizes a 
trait of the Christian Church that has as great significance as 
some more stylish titles,—cathedral for instance. That term 
means a structure of which the bishop’s choir is a part of the 
furnishing, thereby indicating the accepted location for the 
administrative functions of a bishop. In the popular mind 
a house of worship whose floor plan has the traditional lay- 
out of sanctuary, choir, nave, aisles and narthex is likely 
to be known as the cathedral, but it is more frequently and 
just as notably the meeting house. The Christian Church 
springs from and leads to meetings. Assemblies of the be- 
lievers have apostolic authorization, they have been con- 
tinuous in one form or another since the day of Pentecost, 
and they are more ancient than bishops. And since a place 
of meeting is to a congregation an objective of primary im- 
portance, meeting houses are nearly as numerous as con- 
gregations. 

But our purpose in citing this fact is to draw attention to 
the place occupied in the principles and in the practical life 
of Christianity by the meetings of the believers. The ques- 
tion presented itself recently here in the Muhlenberg Build- 
ing when the importance of a second Sunday service was 
under discussion. Our contention was and is, that a congre- 
gation must assemble frequently enough to be truly a fel- 
lowship in the faith. There is more to the assembly of 
believers than a sermon and a period of time devoted to 
prayers and hymns. The fact is that when God set aside 
one day in each seven as a day of cessation from labor, He 
connected therewith the gathering for fellowship in worship. 
The indifference of many church members to congregating 
on the Lord’s day; the absence of effective protests against 
the growing usurpation of Sunday by business through ad- 
vertising; and the defeatist attitude of church people toward 
the intrusion of movies all are serious because they inter- 
fere with the meeting together of Christians in their accus- 
tomed meeting houses. We should show better judgment 
and a keener loyalty to the church of our Lord. Particularly 
when meetings are scheduled for the Lord’s house, they are 
entitled to precedence over any secular rivals. This applies 
to family groups to hear Sunday radio programs. None of 
them is worth missing church. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


A “SENSE OF HUMOR” is generally considered to be of value 
to its possessor. During the World War we had occasion to 
visit soldiers detailed for service in a munitions manufactur- 
ing plant. There was no military glory in the jobs assigned 
them and considerable monotony. One night when we called 
at the barracks we found half a dozen men hilarious over 
their own performance of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The char- 
acters they represented were Uncle Tom, Simon Legree, 
Topsy and Little Eva. In a pause between beatings “Uncle 
Tom” explained, “We have to do something ridiculous to 
keep from going crazy.” 

The fun in which they were indulging was crude; it could 
only be found in the highly abnormal environment that 
characterizes a barracks or fort. But even so, it was much 
healthier and saner than the form of protest offered by 
another soldier. We paused to say “hello” to him one eve- 
ning as he was stoking a boiler and ejaculating profane lan- 
guage in successive paragraphs. He was a skilled mechanic, 
married and a father. He was homesick, and for the time he 
could see nothing funny in his job, his country or himself. 
He could not even see the futility of swearing. 


Apparently successive generations have different ideas of 
what is humor. In our youth, the most quoted “funsters” 
in print were Bill Nye and Josh Billings. The latter had his 
own ideas about spelling and much of the mirth he created 
came from the wrong use of letters. For example, he always 
misspelled busy: he claimed it was bizzy. Now it could be 
the latter and we challenge you to indicate why it is funnier 
to spell the word bizzy than correctly. The only explana- 
tion at our command is that of making an error. We find 
laughing at another’s mistakes quite easy. 

Humor has its ethical, in fact, its moral qualities. It can 
be classified into good and bad on the basis of the attribute 
of personality to which it appeals. The late Will Rogers’ 
wit was comic but it was not cutting. It did not make fun 
of people but fun for them. We have been told that no one 
now among the “humorists” of stage, radio, and screen has 
that flavor. Most of the “yarns” about men in high posi- 
tions depict ridiculous or abnormal traits. Humor is seasoned 
with vinegar where Will Rogers used honey. 

Like many qualities of the human mind this sense of 
humor can be so developed as to become the means of harm- 
ing its possessors. Conclusions are reached and decisions 
applied by ridicule, distortion, and deception while truth 
and reasoning are neglected. A very modern writer views 
with alarm the growing patience of Americans with lust, 
injustice, indecency and betrayal of trusts as long as they 
can be made fun of. We quote, “We will put up with a 
Mayor Walker if he is funny enough.” Put that formula to 
work and figure out how much you are putting up with, 
because somebody disguises wrong with an overlay of jokes. 


This Year’s Special 


WE REFER, of course, to the undertaking of the Board of 
American Missions to whom was assigned the cultivation 
of the United Lutheran Church in order to have reasons to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of its founding. In next 
week’s issue of THE LUTHERAN an article of which Mr. George 
L. Rinkliff is the author will put you in touch with the 
plans and purposes of what the Columbus Convention of 
the U. L. C. A. ordered the Board to call a Special Appeal. 
What leads us to comment this week is a brief news item 
on page 29; it is the report of a New Year’s broadcast as 
the first event in the 1938 series. You will note from that 
brief statement that the choir of Keller Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., J. Harold Mumper pastor, President 
Knubel, United States Senator Byrd and the Governor of 
Virginia, George C. Peery, took part in the broadcast. 


The selection of the Peter Muhlenberg incident as the act 
by which to inaugurate the action of the Church in behalf of 
the wider spread of the Gospel in the United States was a 
surprise to most of us but in no sense incongruous or far- 
fetched. As will appear next week when space permits 
publishing the brief addresses of Senator Byrd and Gov- 
ernor Peery, that gift of God which merited exchanging the 
pastor’s robe for the soldier’s uniform is again under attack. 
The freedom to preach the Gospel and the consequent priv- 
ilege of worshiping God according to the dictates of one’s 
conscience are in themselves to be regarded as among the 
inalienable rights of man. They were in the period of 
Muhlenberg combined with the principles of civil authority 
and thus under such an attack as could only be repelled by 
resort to arms. Owing to conditions, he briefly stated, “The 
time for preaching is past; the time for fighting has come.” 

In a sense different from that which was correct in 1776, 
the United Lutheran Church can properly start this twen- 
tieth year of its life with a resolve to do battle for the free- 
dom of the Gospel of Christ and to defend the community 
of believers from attacks upon their rights. But the field of 
battle, the sort of weapons to be used, and the state of mind 
of the Christians engaged in spiritual warfare differ radically 
from the situations faced by Muhlenberg. 

Our New Testament contains the words fight and battle. 
Paul, the great apostle, speaks of himself as one who fights 
for the crown of everlasting life. But the Greek word used 
by him is the one from which we derive our English word 
“agonize.” The sorrow felt as one’s fellowmen are known 
to be in darkness; the hostility to the Gospel which the 
natural man exhibits until grace changes him from opponent 
to disciple and finally the deprivations and persecutions that 
may be met—these are what Paul has in mind when he 
describes himself as fighting for the faith. It is in that sense 
that pastors and congregations are now invited to marshal 
their forces for the conflicts with sin and unbelief which 
the year 1938 will bring us. Now again is the time to fight. 


The Ludlow Proposal 


THE PROPOSAL pending in Congress to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States so as to take from Congress and 
give to “the people” the right to declare war has some in- 
cidental interest to Lutherans in America because the 
Augustana Synod at its 1937 convention formally approved 
and sponsored the amendment. 

The binding force of such a resolution upon the minds and 
consciences of those in whose name those delegated to 
represent a general body of Lutherans are in convention 
assembled we do not now consider, beyond remarking that 
the allocation of such authority is open to grave question. 
It is our personal opinion that such resolutions represent 
the convictions of the individuals who voted for them and 
are entitled to respect because of the standing and ability 
of the pastors and delegates in attendance. 

But we are not prepared to favor the proposal to take 
from the Congress the authority now vested in it. The 
theory is that the people do the fighting and pay the bills 
and therefore should declare war. But the same can be 
said of any major action of government by duly chosen 
representatives. The fact is that one threat to the efficiency 
of our government is the effort of certain demagogs to 
arouse the people to demonstrations dictated by passionate 
harangues rather than by calm reasoning. Of course, if the 
people have lost the will and the intelligence to choose rep- 
resentatives in Congress who can be trusted, then a different 
form of government is due. 

In our personal opinion, the place to emphasize the powers 
and rights of the people is before the elections and at the 
polls when senators and representatives are elected. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“HE SENT HIS WORD AND HEALED 
THEM, AND DELIVERED THEM 
FROM THEIR DESTRUCTION. OH 
THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE 
LORD FOR HIS GOODNESS, AND 
FOR HIS WONDERFUL WORKS TO 
THE CHILDREN OF MEN!” 


The Lord is come! On Syrian soil, 

The child of poverty and toil; 

The Man of Sorrows, born to know 
Each varying shade of human woe; 

His joy, His glory to fulfill, 

In earth and heaven, His Father’s will; 
On lonely mount, by festive board, 

On bitter Cross, despised, adored. 


The Lord is come! in Him we trace 

The fullness of God’s truth and grace; 
Throughout those words and acts divine 
Gleams of the eternal splendour shine; 
And from His inmost Spirit flow, 

As from a height of sunlit snow, 

The rivers of perennial life, 

To heal and sweeten Nature’s strife. 


The Lord is come! In every heart, 

Where truth and mercy claim a part; 

In every land where right is might, 

And deeds of darkness shun the light; 

In every church where faith and love 

Lift earthward thoughts to things above, 

In every holy, happy home 

We bless Thee, Lord, that Thou hast come. 
—A. P. Stanley. 


THE KING’S EMERALD 


Rupert stoop by the side of the road 
watching an unusual number of people 
hurry past. At length he saw someone he 
knew, little Giovanni, who came to play 
with him sometimes. “Where are you go- 
ing in such a hurry?” Rupert asked. 

Giovanni paused and gazed at him in 
surprise. “Haven’t you heard?” he asked. 

“IT have heard nothing,’ Rupert answered 
eagerly. “What is the news?” 

“Why, the king has lost his royal em- 
erald!” 

“Yes, the king’s emerald,’ Giovanni 
went on. “Yesterday he attended a wed- 
ding of the nobility and wore the emerald 
on the slender golden chain around his 
throat. In some way the emerald became 
loosened from the ring that holds it to the 
chain, and it must have dropped into the 
road. All the countryside is searching, for 
the king has offered a reward of ten pieces 
of gold to the one who finds it. Come, we 
must hurry.” 

“But I cannot go without asking grand- 
mother,” Rupert faltered. 

“Then I cannot wait. Join us later. Who 
knows but that you or I might be the one 
to find the emerald!” 

Rupert’s eyes sparkled as he hurried 
back to the cabin at the edge of the woods. 
How splendid it would be to find the pre- 
cious gem and earn not only the reward 
of ten pieces of gold, but the gratitude of 
the king as well! His feet fairly flew over 
the ground. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


But at the cabin disappointment awaited 
him. From within came the sound of soft 
groaning. “It is the misery in my bones,” 
his grandmother groaned as Rupert opened 
the door. 

“Once again it has come upon me. I 
must stay in the house today.” 

Rupert almost groaned with her. “The 
king has lost his emerald, Grandmother,” 
he said. “He offers a reward to the one 
that finds it. If I could go and help in the 
search perhaps I might find it, and then 
we could leave this hut with its dampness 
and buy a piece of high land up on the 
hillside.” 

His grandmother shook her head. “What 
would the sheep do?” she asked. “Already 
they are restless in the pen. You must 
take them into the fields to feed on the 
green grass, and do not forget to take 
them to water when the sun shines high 
in the heavens.” 

Very slowly Rupert drove the sheep 
from the pen and into the woods and very 
listlessly he walked after them. If only 
he could have helped in the search for the 
emerald! “Other boys have their chances, 
but I never do,” he said sadly. “There is 
always something that I must do—the 
sheep to herd or the sticks to gather for 
the fire or the weeds to pull from the 
garden patch.” 

But sad and disappointed as he felt, he 
was gentle with the stupid sheep, and when 
the sun was high in the heavens he drove 
them toward the brook that flowed through 
the woods. 

Rupert sat down on a large stone by the 
stream. “If I could only have had a chance 
to look for the king’s emerald!” 

Turning his head he gazed down into 
the sandy bottom of the brook. Suddenly 
he started and stared into the water. What 
was it—it couldn’t be! He leaped suddenly 
into the water. 

His gripping fingers held something that 
was green with delicate threads of yellow, 
slender strands of gold woven into a crest. 

“The king’s emerald!” shouted Rupert. 
“It must have been flung from the chain 
when the king was crossing the bridge on 
the highway and the water washed it here! 
I have found the king’s emerald! I would 
never have had a chance to find the em- 
erald if I had not been following my duty!” 

With shining eyes, the king’s emerald 
clutched in his hand, he drove the sheep 
homeward.—Dew Drops. 


“A SMALL BRUSH was dipped into some 
nitrate of silver and then wiped upon a 
white sheet. Soon there appeared a dark 
stain upon the white surface. It did not 
look very dark at first, but the action of 
the light deepened the color until it was 
an ugly spot that could not be washed out. 
Similar to that is the action of an impure 
story or a vile word upon the memory; 
they become fixed and leave a stain that 
cannot be washed out. The first harboring 
of impure suggestions or thoughts will 
stain the soul.” 


MRS. SANFORD YIELDS 


Mrs. Fannie Hoop, church visitor, in the 
damp chill of the January afternoon, stood 
outside looking through the screen door 
at the elegant, reserved lady who main- 
tained such inhospitality. “Miss Fannie” 
felt particularly resentful, anyway, be- 
cause she had traveled far to make this 
call—most of the way afoot, the rest on a 
slow street car—and her thin coat, a bit 
frayed, had reminded her of her lowly 
position, though not so appreciably as the 
attitude on this afternoon of two certain 
women in whose homes she had thought 
to come as an evangel. She now forced 
one of her winsome smiles, however, and 
inquired in a gracious voice: 

“Mrs. Sanford, Maggie Watts brought 
your Elsie to our junior department last 
Sunday, and I just called to tell you how 
very glad we were to have her as a vis- 
itor, and to ask if you wouldn’t let her 
come regularly?” - 

“Tm afraid I shouldn’t be willing to 
make a promise that she could come reg- 
ularly,’ Mrs. Sanford replied with a show 
of some annoyance. “I do not mind her 
going occasionally, though.” 

Little Miss Fannie stood with cold feet 
outside the screen, glimpsing the cozy fire 
in the modest cottage, and could think of 
no good reason why this Mrs. Sanford 
would not open the door a tiny bit. So 
she decided to persist as much as pru- 
dence would allow. 

“T am so glad! Elsie is a sweet child; 
she’ll always find welcome among our 
juniors. Is she quite well?” 

“Oh, yes, quite well, thank you.” 

“I wonder—if I might just greet her— 
or is it convenient for me to see her to- 
day?” 

“I’m afraid she can’t see you today,” with 
a faint shiver, visibly drawing farther 
away. 

“Well, of course, it’s a bad day, and I’ll 
not detain you. Please give my love to 
Elsie and tell her we’ll expect her real 
soon,” Miss Fannie, retiring, called in her 
most radiant manner. 

With a suppressed sigh she passed down 
the walk, fumbling in her purse for her 
list of addresses, a touch of forlornness 
stealing upon her, desire seizing her for 
the instant to huddle close beside the big 
shepherd dog that whined in the corner of 
the yard, his eyes looking wistfully after 
her. 

Elsie came back to the junior depart- 
ment again within the month, and so evi- 


dently enjoyed herself that Miss Fannie | 


determined to call once more. Fortunately, 
Elsie answered the doorbell and invited 
her in. But when Mrs. Sanford appeared, 
the mother remarked: “We'll not light the 
fire, for I feel you are somewhat hurried.” 

“Oh, I’m comfortable enough,” Miss 
Fannie answered. “I wanted to tell you 
it was so good of Elsie to come back; she 
warmed all our hearts.” 

But the conversation could not over- 
come the coldness in that room, and pres- 
ently Miss Fannie gracefully retired. 
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The next time Elsie came to the juniors 
her eyes only too evidently showed the 
need of glasses. Miss Fannie observed and 
mentioned it. The little girl confided to 
her that her father had consulted a spe- 
cialist and had ordered glasses, so she 
would not have to stop school. But in 
March, when Elsie came for another visit 
to the juniors, she still did not have 
glasses. That troubled the church visitor. 

Then Miss Fannie heard that Mr. San- 
ford had lost his position. She called at 
the house at once, but no one responded. 
Seeing Elsie a few Sundays later, still 
without the glasses, Miss Fannie went to 
see the specialist. 

“Yes, I ordered glasses for this child,” 
answered the doctor. “But Sanford has 
paid no attention to the notice I sent him, 
nor called to see about the glasses.” 

“How much are they?” Miss Fannie 
asked. 

“Eighteen dollars.” 

She informed the doctor of the man’s 
misfortune. He divined her purpose. 

“Oh, is that it? Why, if he has come on 
evil days, and if it’ll help, ll give my fee.” 

She thanked him as only Miss Fannie 
knew how to thank people, and promised 
to report later. When she stated the case 
to three of the good women in the church, 
unfailing helpers in any matter she ever 
recommended, she had the money, and 
next day stood ringing the bell before the 
screen door at the Sanford cottage. 

Elsie met her. She was smiling through 
her tears. 

“And how is my darling child today?” 
Miss Fannie asked tenderly as the little 
girl led her into the house. 

“Tm all right, but mother’s real sick.” 
Elsie’s body quivered almost to a sob un- 
derneath the gentle pressure of Miss 
Fannie’s arm. 

They went into the sick room. Mrs. 
Sanford, looking very subdued as she lay 
there, held inflexibly to her reserve. There 
came a friendly turn, however, when Miss 
Fannie felt she could tell her. 

“Mrs. Sanford, I hope you will let me 
say we’ve come to love Elsie so much that 
I’ve brought her a little present.” 

Miss Fannie unwrapped the glasses and 
offered them. Her tact and comprehension 
did not escape the woman of intelligence, 
sick though she was. 

“Mrs. Hood, you're very thoughtful, I’m 
sure,” her pallor deepening, “but, though 
we are temporarily embarrassed, you must 
know we’ve never accepted charity!” 

For a moment Miss Fannie could scarcely 
regain her composure, there was that in 
the room that made speech difficult. Finally 
she tried again. 

“T understand, dear Mrs. Sanford, but 
have you a right to keep Elsie in danger 
when there are those that love her? And 
this is a gift that the world knows noth- 
ing about; I’m the only one that knows 
who is to receive it.” 

There was another moment when speech 
was impossible, and entirely unnecessary. 
Then Mrs. Sanford, weeping softly, broke 
silence: 

“Oh, Mrs. Hood, I’ve been so rude to 
you!” 

“No, Mrs. Sanford,” Miss Fannie started 
soothingly. 

“Yes, I have; no one feels it more than 
I do. All I can say is my heart has been 
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so embittered; a church member once 
grievously wronged us! We’d suffered such 
reverses, too. And then the worst came.” 
She turned her face to the wall. 

Miss Fannie patted the sick woman’s 
hair. She kissed her forehead. “There 
now, Mrs. Sanford, all of us meet with 
misfortunes, and sometimes they are quite 
beyond us, but do you not think our trials 
only make us realize how helpless we are 
in life without God?” 

A pause. A deep inward struggle. Per- 
haps prayer. A look of utter submission. 
Then a flash of hope, a light—a light in 
almost ecstatic eyes—and a quavering, 
whispered “Yes.” 

It was on a wintry afternoon of the new 
year that Miss Fannie, in a coat undoubt- 
edly worse from longer wear and fum- 
bling a list of addresses, was trudging along 
the sidewalk in that vicinity. A little girl 
up the way spied her and came running 
down the walk to meet her. 

“Oh, Miss Fannie, you must come by and 
see mother. She’s perfectly well now. 
Daddy’s been awful busy, but he told me 
if I saw you to tell you we’re all going to 
be in Sunday school next Sunday!” 

And arm in arm one might have seen 
the little old woman and the little, joyous 
girl enter through the door into the San- 
ford cottage, but one couldn’t possibly say 
which seemed more radiant.—Selected. 


KICKING AGAINST THE 
PRICKS 


A missionary in India tells of a Brahman 
priest, an intelligent and open-minded 
man, who listened to the preaching of the 
Gospel. He was given a New Testament, 
on condition that he would faithfully read 
it. For a month he read it. Then he told 
the missionary to take it back. His ex- 
planation was: “As I read it, it kicks me, 
and makes me feel very unhappy.” 

Paul, too, found it hard to kick against 
the pricks. When, however, he began to 
walk with Christ, the pricks ceased to stab 
him, and he had peace. 

The Word of God supplies the proof of 
its truth. To prove food good and whole- 
some, it is not necessary to know the 
amount of calories it contains and to tell 
just what vitamines are found in it; nor 
need we know the relative proportion of 
protein, starch, and fat. We know that the 
food is all right when it makes us feel 
good and when we become strong from 
eating it. The same is true of the Word 
of God, especially of the Gospel. The god- 
liness it produces is the proof of its having 
come from God. When, therefore, anyone 
keeps away from Christ and His Church 
and work, the explanation is simple: The 
Word of God makes him feel wretched; 
for he is lost. The next step is to deny 
the authority of the Bible. That, indeed, 
stops the misery. But only for awhile. In 
eternity it begins again, never to end, ever 
to grow.—C. B. G. in Lutheran Youth. 


Kincs HAVE waged warfare, armies lost and 
‘won, 
Tyrants their battle-bolts long since have 
hurled; 
But lo! the Virgin and her little Son 
Still rule the world—Katrina Trask. 
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AN AFTER-CHRISTMAS 
TREE FOR THE BIRDS 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


“Iv SEEMS too bad to throw away the 
Christmas tree,” said John, as the untrim- 
ming had been completed. 

“Why not make an after-Christmas tree 
of it for the birds?” suggested his cousin 
Jack, who had been spending the holidays 
with him. “We did that last year.” 

“Oh, that sounds fine! How shall we do 
seg! 

“First we must set up the old Christmas 
tree in a sheltered corner of the yard,” 
explained Jack. “Then we must put on 
the kind of trimmings that the birds like.” 

“Things like bits of suet and nuts?” sug- 
gested John. 

“Yes, and others, too. Last year we 
strung cranberries and hung them on the 
branches. The birds liked them quite as 
well as other berries which are now so 
scarce. We had some sunflower heads from 
last summer’s garden, so we tied these 
here and there on the tree. The birds 
seemed to think these seeds a real treat. 
We bored holes in a small cocoanut and 
hung it on the tree. The birds had a great 
time picking out the nut meat.” 

“Oh, that sounds great!” exclaimed John. 
“Let’s put the tree down there behind the 
garage where we can see it from the 
kitchen window. Then we'll come in and 
gather the trimmings.” 

“We mustn’t forget to fasten to the 
branches several shallow, tin cups or other 
flat, tin pans,” said Jack, as they were 
happily trimming the tree. “Into these you 
can put, from time to time, bread crumbs, 
table scraps, seeds, or anything else you 
may have for your feathered friends.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad that you found such a 
fine use for our old Christmas tree,” said 
John, as they viewed it after it was fin- 
ished.—Junior Life. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


THE HOPE of the world for better times 
and lasting peace depends on individual 
men and women. Self-control, kindness, 
industry and good will are the magic 
words. For the promotion of the things 
which these words denote, I know of 
nothing else so good as liberal Chris- 
tianity—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 


SMILES 


“FarmMer.—If things get too bad, we can 
eat our forest preserves. 

“City Boy.—You’ve nothing on us; we 
can eat our traffic jams.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“MarRMALADE CAN APES.—Cut half-inch 
slices from a loaf of brown bread, then 
cut into rounds with a biscuit cutter. 
Spread each piece with orange marmalade, 
place half an English walnut meat in the 
center and arrange a border of the chopped 
nuts around the edge. Serve with small 
balls of cottage cheese.” 
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Getting a Good Start 
Jesus Enters His Public Ministry, Preaching, Teaching, Serving 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 1: 14-28. The Sunday School Lesson for January 16 


Ir 1s aMaAzING how quickly Jesus adapted 
Himself to each situation in which He 
found Himself. He grew up in a quiet, 
secluded place, but was not perturbed by 
publicity when it was best to face it. He 
lived and worked largely by Himself in 
Nazareth, but He called and trained men 
to work with Him in His ministry. He had 
no environment in early years but that of 
an inland community, but He liked the sea 
and invited fishermen to be His closest 
companions. Jesus could adapt His life to 
conditions, so that He might do the most 
good. Never did He compromise with, or 
conform to, anything that was not wholly 
right, but He knew how to adjust His life 
to any kind of service that needed to be 
done. ; 

Jesus’ ministry was not confined to one 
kind of service. He did many things as 
there was need. He had a message to de- 
liver, a sympathy to show forth, a power 
to use for the welfare of people,—a life to 
give for a supreme cause. Jesus must have 
been continually in embarrassing situa- 
tions. The adjustments He had to make 
were many. Things were not as they had 
been—we could say that He was unpre- 
pared by experience for much that He did. 
Yet Jesus was never nonplussed by the 
novelty of tasks that confronted Him. 
About the only matter that disturbed Him 
was lack of faith and slowness to forgive. 


Preaching 


In a way John the Baptist was Jesus’ 
example. John preached, and Jesus started 
early in His ministry to preach in much 
the same manner. John preached “the 
gospel of the kingdom of God”; so did 
Jesus. John urged people to get ready for 
the coming of the kingdom; Jesus declared 
the kingdom had come and called on peo- 
ple to repent and “believe the gospel.” 
John preached with authority that had 
been bestowed on him; Jesus relied on His 
own authority. John’s preaching came to 
an end; he urged his followers to leave 
him and follow Jesus; Jesus cried out, 
“Follow me.” The heart of all preaching 
that reaches the hearts of men is the heart- 
ening invitation to become followers of 
Jesus. When preaching departs from this 
simple message it strays from the example 
of John and Jesus and has a dulled point; 
it rarely reaches the inner life of people. 

Probably no persons living have to do 
more adjusting of life to the service they 
are required to render than ministers of 
the Gospel. They serve congregations un- 
like the one they grew up in or held be- 
fore themselves as ideal and desirable. 
Many a minister had ambitions to be 
heralded far and wide as a great preacher, 
but had the grace to adjust himself to a 
humble place, where his preaching—good, 
uplifting, and great—was not known be- 
yond his parish and its community. Some- 
thing in the Gospel made him willing to 
do this; something in the joy of helping 
the needy, in feeding hungry souls, showed 


him the high privilege of doing what he 
could. 
Teaching 


Preaching must have a place in it for 
teaching; the preacher must take time to 
teach the few, for it is from these few 
well-taught that come the workers to carry 
on the work. Jesus was practical in all 
such matters. He saw in a few fishermen 
the qualities of promising pupils. He 
planned to teach them how to go forth to 
serve in His name. He asked them to 
change their viewpoint of a life work. He 
turned their attention from making a liv- 
ing to ministering to the spiritual life of 
people. He set before them a high ideal of 
service. What He suggested to them was 
a staggering task. He showed them its 
enormity and the sacrifices involved in 
undertaking it and sticking to it. But 
Jesus did not stop with that. He invited 
them to follow Him, to be taught by Him, 
to observe how He worked, and ultimately 
to be fit to receive from Him authority to 
speak and serve in His stead. 

Jesus took these fishermen out of their 
environment to teach them. He wanted 
their help. He had patience with them. 
He was ready to give years of careful 
teaching to them so that they would count 
for something in His work. So He enrolled 
Simon and Andrew and James and John 
in His school—a leadership training school 
of the highest order with Jesus as teacher. 
How changed was Jesus from what we 
might expect of Him! The Son of God, 
lately approved by His Father by a great 
tribute at His baptism, possessing the 
power of God, aiming at the world for His 
kingdom and all men for His subjects, 
selecting a few unfamed, common men and 
giving His time to teaching them—to us 
that is most amazing. 


Curing 

Jesus went about doing good—this was 
a tribute to Him after His ministry had 
progressed over months. But at the start 
of His ministry He paused here and there 
to help the unfortunate, as was the case 
in the synagogue when He cured the “man 
with an unclean spirit,” setting him free 
from its power. This came as an inter- 
ruption to His public teaching in the syn- 
agogue at Capernaum. Jesus planned His 
work, but was not a slave to His plan to 
the degree that immediate human need 
was passed by rather than not meet His 
schedule. The welfare of persons was ever 
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before Him as a responsibility and He 
adjusted Himself to it. His power to cure 
was as marvelous as His teaching; His new 
doctrine and His new power over unclean 
spirits amazed the people and they asked 
questions, seeking to get light on Him and 
His ways. Jesus won fame as a curer of 
human ills, in spite of His trying to avoid 
such publicity. His preaching and teach- 
ing were His chief concern, but His curing 
did most to make Him known by the peo- 
ple. They had preachers and teachers— 
in this respect Jesus was not novel, except 
in the content of His messages. But they 
had nobody like Jesus who could expel 
evil spirits. As a curer of the bodies of 
people, as a deliverer of their minds from 
evil spirits, Jesus was new, unique. 

Jesus was in the midst of people to serve 
them in terms of what they needed. Their 
needs took precedence in His desires, no 
matter how much He had to adjust Him- 
self to their condition so as to help them. 
If people were to,look on Him as a profit- 
able servant of God, He must fit into their 
lives, deal with them as He found them, 
be among them as one who serves. 


HOME AS A SCHOOL 


WE RECEIVE our first teaching at home. 
It was there we did our first learning. We 
were first in school at home. Our intro- 
duction to habits of living, our first direc- 
tions in using words, our first guided ex- 
periences were in the home. 

Then we grew up, slowly as it seemed 
to us; but as we grew we gained more in- 
formation, and much of it came to us 
through our home. The home folk were 
interested in observing our advancement. 
They learned that we were not to be men- 
tal imbeciles or incompetents. They dis- 
covered that we had a capacity for learn- 
ing. This was at first largely a matter of 
remembering. Then we began to show evi- 
dences of reasoning. Then we became 
more or less independent thinkers. And 
so through the years we have learned that 
home is a school. 

This fact remains true; it should never 
be disputed or ignored. Home faces the 
obligation of teaching its growing children. 
While much of the education that is mea- 
sured by officially fixed standards, and 
conducted according to prescribed regula- 
tion, there remains no small part of what 
is essential to symmetrical education to be 
conducted by the home. There is a side 
to a growing life that is best reached at 
home, and none is better qualified to care 
for this inner part of the developing 
youngster than the parents. At least this 
should be so, assuming that the parents 
concern themselves about the matter which 
is conceded to be so important if nothing 
is to be left out of the child’s education. 

Today we need homes that are concerned 
about the physical, mental, and social wel- 
fare and progress of their children. Unless 
these are safeguarded, the children cannot 
take their place in the world and fill it 
creditably. But we need homes that go 
farther, for there is the spiritual, which is 
as much a part of the child as are these 
others, and unless the spiritual be nur- 
tured and directed the child will some day 
leave the home and enter the world only 
partially equipped for his place. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE HOLINESS OF 
JESUS 


HEBREWS 7: 26-28 


A RUSSIAN NOVELIST of a former genera- 
tion pays this beautiful tribute to the 
holiness of Jesus—“I believe there is noth- 
ing deeper, lovelier, more sympathetic, 
more perfect than the Saviour. I say to 
myself that not only is there no one like 
Him, but there could be no one else like 
Him. I would even say more. If anybody 
could prove to me that Jesus is outside 
of truth, and if truth really did exclude 
Jesus, I would prefer to stay with Him and 
not with truth.” This is prodigal language, 
but no mere words can express the holi- 
ness of Jesus. All who realize Christ must 
join in the hymn of Jean Paul Richter, “He 
is holiest among the mighty and mightiest 
among the holy. He lifted with His 
pierced hands empires off their hinges and 
turned the stream of centuries into new 
channels.” 

Definitions are always in order. We use 
daily many words that we would have dif- 
ficulty in defining. This is especially true 
in the language of religion. We do not 
attend a service without using the word 
“holy” with regard to God. It would be 
well to examine the word. 

Holy is of Anglo-Saxon origin. If the 
small boys and girls have a great deal of 
trouble knowing whether to spell it with a 
w or not, we may excuse them by noting 
that the words whole and holy are one in 
origin. To be holy is to be whole. There 
is not a mark or mar, not an excess or a 
lack in holiness. To be holy is to be whole, 
perfect, sinless, positively good. This is 
what we mean when we speak of the holi- 
ness of Jesus. He is whole in character, 
in knowledge, in everything! He needs 
neither addition nor subtraction to make 
Him perfect. 


The Witness of His Friends 


Friendship may discount the testimony 
of a witness. But when friends are dis- 
appointed in us and do not fully under- 
stand us, their witness becomes most re- 
liable. It was this way with the imme- 
diate followers of Jesus. They found Him 
constantly riding over their Messianic pre- 
conceptions. That is, Jesus daily proved 
Himself to be different from the Messiah 
they had expected. He refused to use 
earthly means to establish an earthly king- 
dom. He missed so many opportunities, 
they thought, to lead revolt against Rome 
or to gain advantage over their Jewish 
opponents. And yet they were ready to 
die for Him. 

Hear the testimony of some of them: 
Peter, “Who did no sin.” John, “In Him 
is no sin.” Paul, “Him, who knew no sin.” 
The author of Hebrews, “Without sin.” 
There was never a shadow of doubt as to 
the perfection of their Master. 


The Witness of His Enemies 


What of the enemies of Jesus? The 
eighth chapter of John records a challenge 


LESSON: 


that Jesus made to His enemies. Their 
opposition had come to the point where they 
sent soldiers to take Him prisoner. But 
the soldiers returned saying, “Never man 
so spake.” Then they, themselves, came 
to face Him. “Which of you convinceth me 
of sin?” was Jesus’ challenge to them. This 
challenge has never been accepted by the 
enemies of Jesus, even to this day. The 
only grounds upon which they could ask 
His crucifixion before Pilate were outside 
the field of moral character. Pilate was 
convinced that Jesus was no sinner. “Why, 
what evil hath He done?” was his answer 
to the clamor for His crucifixion. The best 
reason the Jewish leaders could devise 
was: “We have a law by which He ought 
to die, because He made himself the Son 
of God.” Judas, whose own kiss had hbe- 
trayed Him, cried, “I have shed innocent 


blood.” 
His Own Witness 


No one had a keener perception of sin 
than Jesus. Indeed, those who partake of 
His spirit most are most humble and pen- 
itent for their own sins. Paul meant it 
thoroughly when he said, “Sinners, of 
whom I am chief.” One of the finest Chris- 
tian spirits of the last generation chose 
the following epitaph for his tombstone, 
“A sinner, saved by grace.” The very 
absence of repentance on the part of Jesus 
is a testimony to His holiness. 

The Pharisees were right when they 
recognized that Jesus claimed to be the 
Son of God. On many occasions He echoed 
the assurance of unity with God. “I and 
My Father are one,” He affirmed. “I am 
the way, the truth and the life,” is a claim 
so astounding that only Jesus could dare 
to make it. In His life, in His teaching, in 
His ministering love to His generation 
there is never the slightest suggestion of 
self-distrust. To return to the challenge 
Jesus made in the eighth chapter of John 
it is interesting to find these statements of 
faith in “Whoever himself keeps my words 
shall never die. .. . Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day .. . verily, verily, I say unto 
you, before Abraham was, I am.” 

On the basis of the claims of Jesus, we 
must put Him down, either as self-de- 
luded, or purposely deceitful, or the holy 
Son of God. 


The Witness of Students 


John Stuart Mill, the economist, in his 
“Three Essays on Religion” well expressed 
the conclusion tc which all sincere stu- 
dents of Jesus have agreed. Though his 
economic principles may be out-moded, 
his testimony to Christ represents the valid 
opinion of the students of Jesus in all gen- 
erations. 

He wrote: “No excess or defect, fault of 
omission or commission, evil disposition 
or temper, selfishness or sinister motive 
ever mars the splendid beauty of His per- 
fection. He fulfills all human relations, 
passes through all human experiences, is 
seen in joy or in sorrow, under the whips 
and stings of malice and in the agony of 
crucifixion, and yet He never loses His 


poise and balance or gives way to any ill- 
temper, but is always pure sweetness and 
light. It is true He showed indignation, 
but only such as is the expression of right- 
eous wrath. As we watch this Man, there 
is nothing we would add to Him, or sub- 
tract from Him, no criticism we would 
pass upon Him, no finishing touch we could 
give to Him, but we are lost in admira- 
tion of Him as the one perfect and most 
beautiful personality in all the world.” 
That is a creed all those who realize Christ 
can accept. 
Our Pattern 


One of the most precious promises of 
life after death for the Christian is: “We 
shall be like Him.” That is the highest 
goal for this life as well. In Jesus we have 
the perfect pattern, the ideal, lived out for 
us in flesh and blood and amid the same 
difficult surroundings that we must face. 
Paul in Philippians 2: 5 wrote: “Have this 
mind in you which was in Christ Jesus.” 
The thinking of Jesus is the ideal for our 
thinking. In Romans 15: 2, 3 he wrote, 
“Let each one of you please his neighbor 
.. . for Christ also pleased not himself.” 
The unselfish life of Jesus is the ideal for 
our lives of service to others. I Peter 2: 21 
definitely says, “Christ also suffered for 
you, leaving an example, that ye should 
follow in His steps.” The holiness of Jesus 
is our pattern for life. 


Our Priest 


There is much more involved in the 
holiness of Jesus than the setting of a per- 
fect standard for our living. The very 
perfection of Christ sets a mark too high 
for our human effort ever to attain. The 
atonement Jesus made for our sins depends 
upon it. If we recall the symbolism of the 
Jewish sacrifice, we see how necessary is 
the perfection of the victim. Only whole 
(or holy) animals could be offered to God. 
Jesus was priest and lamb as well. He 
offered Himself. He offered a perfect sac- 
rifice. 

We may not fully understand the method 
by which the perfect wholeness of Jesus 
sacrificed on the cross made a way of for- 
giveness for us, but we can accept this for- 
giveness by faith. If our reason falters as 
we seek to discover the logic of the atone- 
ment, we can fall back upon the promise 
of Jesus, “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved.” Every promise, every 
teaching of Jesus is backed by the very 
holiness of His life. No miracle is greater 
than the miracle of His perfection. No 
pledge that He made to His disciples is 
more wonderful than His life. “Behold 
the Lamb of God, that. taketh away the 
sins of the world.” Look and live! 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 16. The 
following references may be used in an- 
swer to the question, What does the Bible 
say about the holiness of Jesus? Hebrews 
4: 15; II Corinthians 5: 21; Hebrews 7: 26; 
John 8: 46; I Peter 1:19; I Peter 2: 22. 
Ask for additional passages. Next topic— 
“Our Church Around the World.” 
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Treasures of Art 


The Studio, Ltd., London, and the Studio 
Publications, Inc., New York, are co- 
operating in the publication of a new series 
of photographic reproductions in color of 
significant works of art. A folio volume is 
devoted to each particular subject. An 
acknowledged authority in the special 
field introduces the work with a carefully 
prepared introduction, and eight mag- 
nificent plates in full color, averaging ap- 
proximately 9 x 12 inches and each with 
its own description, complete the work. 
Two recent volumes are to be noted. 


THE STAINED GLASS OF YORK MINSTER 
with introduction by Canon F. Harrison, 
M.A., F.S.A. Price, $2.50. 


The fine introduction is by Canon Har- 
rison, Chancellor and Librarian of York 
Minster, whose book on “The Painted 
Glass of York” (S. P. C. K. 1927), gives a 
detailed account of all the windows in 
York Minster, and tells us many interest- 
ing things. The medieval glass in York 
Minster is not only enormous in extent, 
covering approximately 30,000 square feet, 
but is probably the finest in England and 
ranks with the best in the world. Of the 
110 windows in the cathedral, at least five 
are unsurpassed in beauty, content and 
magnificence. These five—the Five Sis- 
ters, the West and East windows and the 
St. William and St. Cuthbert windows, 
were made between 1255 and 1487. 

All the windows are not only notable for 
excellence of design and splendor of color, 
but also for the wealth of ideas which come 
to expression in the symbolism and his- 
toric facts and personages depicted by the 
designers. 

The menace of air raids during the 
World War led the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Lang, who was then 
Archbishop of York, to urge the Dean and 
Chapter of York to remove the windows 
that contained medieval glass from the 
Minster. This was done, and before the 
end of the war many of them had been 
buried under the inner rampart of the city 
wall. This work revealed the precarious 
state of much of the glass, and its support- 
ing lead work. After the war a fund of 
$250,000 was raised to repair the windows 
and restore the glass. 

The photographs reproduced in color 
were secured after almost incredible ef- 
fort by the erection of special scaffolds. The 
result has well justified the effort, and 
these beautiful illustrations with their au- 
thentic descriptions enable churchmen and 
students of church architecture and art to 
appreciate some of the glories of medieval 
art as represented in some of its finest 
glass. 


DUTCH FLOWER PIECES 


with introduction by Percy Colson. Price, 
$2.50. 


This is a beautiful collection of photo- 
graphic reproductions in color of some of 
the finest paintings of flowers by Dutch 
and Flemish artists, chiefly of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The in- 
troduction by Percy Colson helps us to 


understand how the climatic conditions of 
Holland and England particularly, have led 
the peoples of these countries to love and 
cultivate flowers so successfully. They: 
have a large place in the life of every 
home, and their galleries and museums 
are filled with fine examples of floral 
paintings and drawings of all kinds. 

‘Co-operation of the authorities of various 
galleries in Amsterdam and London en- 
abled the publishers to reproduce the 
works of Peeters, Lachtropius, Walscapelle, 
Mignon, Van Huysum, Puypsch and De 
Lust in a series of plates which charm 
with their beauty of design and mag- 
nificence of color. 

This series of folios on “Treasures of 
Art” will be of great value not only to 
collectors, but to schools, museums and 
teachers everywhere, who, because of the 
excellence of the photographic reproduc- 
tions and the fineness of color treatment, 
are enabled to secure adequate impres- 
sions of some of the most beautiful minor 
objects of art in the world. 

LutHErR D, REEp. 


The Master’s Questions to His 
Disciples 


By the Rev. G. H. Knight. Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 1937. 
Pages 320. Price, $1.50. 


This is a devotional book, intended for 
a quiet hour each week in the year. Fifty- 
two meditations are provided in sermon 
form with a text heading each chapter. 
They are very personal and spiritual. They 
conceive of Christianity as a vital experi- 
ence and make the application of the Gos- 
pel so practical that the receptive reader 
must be challenged to accept more fully 
the mastery of Christ in his own life. As 
the title indicates, the texts are in question 
form, questions that Christ directs to His 
disciples in every age. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons 


By Dr. James H. Snowden and Dr. Earl 
L. Douglass. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pages 370. Price, $1.35. 


This is the seventeenth annual volume 
in a series of practical exposition and ap- 
plication of the International Improved 
Uniform Series of Sunday School Lessons. 
The deserved popularity of former vol- 
umes prepares a welcome for the 1938 
volume. Dr. Snowden died when his work 
on the 1938 lessons was half finished. Dr. 
Douglass of Philadelphia, his worthy suc- 
cessor, completed the book. The clear-cut, 
direct, comprehensively outlined Lesson 
Plan gives the student a concise announce- 
ment of what he will find in the lesson. 
Technicalities are avoided as are polemical 
matters of interpretation. The treatment 
is in brief, complete, though related para- 
graphs, many of them emphasized by bold- 
faced type. The volume is of handy size 
and is a worth-while addition to a home 
library. D. Burt Smrru. 
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BOOKS FOR THE CHURCH 
WORKER’S DESK 


The 
Book 


NOVA = \ 


‘THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA PA 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN 1938 ISSUE 

1—Revised date lines in Calendar, with spe- 
cial attention to events and persons in 
the U. L. C. A. constituency. 

2—Scripture References for use in connec- 
tion with The Calendar of Special Days 
and Seasons. 

3—Twelve pages of special material for use 
in connection with the 1938 Appeal of 
the Board of American Missions. 


PLUS HELPFUL REGULAR FEATURES 


STATISTICS—Parochial—by Synods, Auxil- 
iary—by groups, Institutional—by officers, 
General—in totals. 

CHURCH CALENDAR — Appointed Lessons 
for All Sundays, Daily Lessons for Home 
or Church, Liturgical Colors and Sug- 
gested Anthems (dated), Schedule for 
Presentation of Causes. 

DIRECTORIES (Up-to-Date)—Officers, 
Boards and Committees of U. L. C. A., 
Corporate Titles (for bequests, etc.), Offi- 
cers of Constituent Synods, Institutions— 
Educational and Merciful, Ministers, Con- 
gregations—geographical and synodical. 

Price, 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 25 or 
more at 10 cents a copy; delivery extra. 


Our Annual Help on the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons 


The Lesson 
Commentary 


Cloth. Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; in 
qupnditics of five or more at $1.40, delivery 
extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


THE PROBLEM OF THE IN- 
ACTIVE CHURCH MEMBER 


THIS PROBLEM is as old as the church. On 
the membership roll of every congrega- 
tion are found names of persons who are 
no longer active. Some of these people 
may have removed from the bounds of 
the parish, but have not obtained letters 
of transfer to other congregations, while 
others may have joined congregations of 
another denomination. Certainly some 
proper disposition should be made of such. 
But the inactive members, who constitute 
the real problem under discussion, are they 
who continue to live within the bounds 
of the parish but show no interest in the 
work and worship of the congregation. 
What to do with these is a perplexing 
question. 

Three answers to this question suggest 
themselves. First, the names of these in- 
active members may be allowed to re- 
main on the regular roll of the congrega- 
tion. But their retention on the roll of 
active members does not present a true 
report of the numerical strength of the 
congregation. In the second place, the 
names of those who have become inactive 
may summarily be stricken from the roll. 
This course is sometimes resorted to by 
congregations or pastors. To remove a 
name from the church roll constitutes an 
act of discipline, not to be resorted to 
without due process, as prescribed by the 
constitution of the congregation, providing 
for the discipline of members. In the third 
place, as suggested by the questions of 
G. D. K., they who have ceased to mani- 
fest any interest in their church may be 
designated as “inactive,” so that their 
status may be seen at a glance. 


This third course seems to be the com- 
mendable one. By following it, the reg- 
ular membership roll will not be loaded 
down with names, the retention of which 
will present a false report of the actual 
strength of the congregation. No injustice 
will be done to them whose names are 
placed on such lists. This does not in it- 
self constitute an act of discipline. To call 
them inactive is but to state a fact; to 
recognize the existence of a condition 
which no one can change except they 
whose names are found thereon. This 
procedure is to be regarded as practical, 
not disciplinary. Constitutional provision 
for such list should be made. When a 
name is about to be placed on the inactive 
list, the person affected should be notified 
that, in accordance with constitutional pro- 
vision, this is about to be done. The way 
is still left open for the person to exercise 
his rights as an active member. 

“It is not intended that names shail be 
carried on this inactive list indefinitely. 
The time may come when a name should 
be stricken from the church roll, but not 
without the knowledge of the person thus 
dealt with. But in the meantime every 
effort should be made to reclaim those on 
the inactive list to the regular roll of the 
congregation. All cannot be dealt with in 
the same way. Each case must be dealt 
with individually. In every case, great 
patience must be exercised, lest the 


“bruised reed” be broken, or the “smoking 
flax” quenched. Never dare we forget the 
parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost 
Coin. A course similar to that prescribed 
by Christ for the cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion of the unproductive fig tree, in order 
to render it again productive, as recorded 
in Luke 13: 6-9, is to be followed in each 
case. Only after all restorative measures 
had been employed, without avail, was the 
tree to be cut down. When a person is 
drowning, measures of resuscitation are 
continued until all hope of saving human 
life has fled. Many lives have been lost 
because these measures were not ener- 
getically continued long enough. Many 
others have been saved, because continued 
even when hope had turned to despair. 
The aim of all disciplinary measures must 
be to reclaim and save to the membership, 
not merely to purge the church roll. 

In respect to this, as to other vexatious 
situations, preventive measures are easier 
and better than curative. When members 
are to be received into the congregation, 
whether by confirmation or otherwise, the 
greatest care should be exercised to assure 
that they who are about to be received 
have a real appreciation of their own need, 
and of what the Church, and the Church 
alone, by the grace of God, has to offer 
to meet that need. Special attention also 
should be given to new members, by the 
pastor and the congregation, until they are 
at home in their new environment. In 
many cases, paths are worn to the door 
of prospective members, which are seldom 
traveled, after they have been received. 

Whether the way into the congregation 
is made too easy, may be a question, but 
there can be no question that the way out 
should be so guarded that only such as 
are determined to forsake the Lord, will 
follow it to the end. H. B. Reep. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHAT SATISFIES? 
By Dr. John W. Richards 


THE ADVERTISEMENT of a certain cigarette 
says: “They satisfy.” But far from this, 
they create such a craving for more that 
even women yield to it in places, where 
smoking is forbidden because it annoys 
others. 

And just so it is with alcoholic drinks. 
We see men going from milder to stronger 
drinks, and moderate drinkers becoming 
miserable drunkards. Even fashionable 
restaurants today have a cocktail hour for 
women. We grant that in small quantities 
alcohol is a food, but what observant per- 
son has not seen how quickly it can grow 
into a curse? 

In this age of high-pressure advertising 
we must retain our own common sense. 
The advertisements in our dailies and 
magazines have increased, until they over- 
shadow the more useful things of life and 
leave an impression upon the thoughtless 
that one simply cannot live without liquor, 
or have any real satisfaction in life, or keep 
a blessed Christmas without liquor. They 
are certainly “putting the bottle to their 
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neighbor,” regardless of the results, upon 
which Habakkuk (2: 15) cries, “Woe.” 

St. Paul says (I Cor. 8:13): “If meat 
cause my brother to stumble, I will eat 
no meat forevermore, that I cause not my 
brother to stumble.” And again (Rom. 
14: 15) he writes: “Destroy not with thy 
meat him for whom Christ died.” He 
speaks of meat offered to idols by the 
heathen, but the same principle applies 
perfectly to our drink problem today. Of 
course, we Christians have liberty to enjoy 
all things that we can sanctify by prayer 
and thanksgiving to God. But, with Paul, 
we also have liberty and a duty, to abstain, 
when that will help our weaker brother. 

The problem is not so acute in such a 
land as Germany with its more phlegmatic 
temperament. Yet even there leaders rise 
up to advocate abstinence. In fact, the 
German Fuehrer Hitler uses no liquor! 
But in America, with our mixture of races, 
and more volatile spirits, the duty of set- 
ting a good example faces every thought- 
ful person. Again, our age is one of hustle 
and bustle, and in such nervous tension 
alcohol becomes an explosive. In Japan 
Christian women prostrate themselves be- 
fore the saloon door, so that to enter it 
their men must walk over their bodies. 
When they in heathen lands oppose drink 
and its attendant evils in such a way, it 
is high time for the American Christian to 
practice abstinence, and raise his voice 
against the thing that we see on every 
hand doing harm to our brethren. 

When we read of auto accidents, due to 
drink; see homes broken up by it; men 
ruined, whose lives might have been hon- 
orable and useful; children left wretched 
whom God meant to be light-hearted and 
happy; and young girls led astray, when 
drink has paved their way down to hell— 
what else can satisfy a decent soul, except 
the fact that we have had nothing to do 
with these sins, and in no way been an 
accessory before the fact? 

Edgar Hoover reports that the crime bill 
of our nation reaches fifteen billions of 
dollars annually; and that the trouble be- 
gins in our homes. Should we not, then, 
set an example to our own and other chil- 
dren of a clean Christian life, that needs 
no liquor to “give it a kick’? 

Every true disciple of His Kingdom, says 
our Saviour (Matt. 13: 52), is “like a house- 
holder that bringeth forth out of his treas- 
ure things old and new.” Beside the old 
root of scriptural doctrine and life, there 
should be some progress (things new), 
some bursting forth of beautiful blossoms 
and bearing of blessed fruit. Our whole 
modern Inner Mission work is a sample 
of how our Lutheran Church makes new 
growth, and so is this effort to ward off 
the evils of strong drink. We believe Christ, 
“who pleased not himself” (Rom. 5:3), will 
be pleased to see His followers going this 
“second mile,’ from temperance (which 
we have always taught) to total abstinence, 
for our own and our brother’s sake. Will 
you not consider this prayerfully? We are 
sure you will choose abstinence for your 
health and safety from temptation and 
the example to others. It may be that some 
feet, very near and dear to you, may slip 
because they are weaker, and your ex- 
ample smoothed the way. Remember how 
Joseph’s brethren said (Gen. 42: 21), “We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother!” 
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LUTHERANS AND AMELIA 
EARHART 


By Cuthbert Hicks, General Manager of the 
Amelia Earhart Foundation 
[Special to THe Lutueran] 


NATION-WIDE INTEREST has been aroused 
by the recent announcement of the Amelia 
Earhart Foundation by the Board of Trus- 
tees of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Why 
does a small college of the Lutheran 
Church undertake the great task of creat- 
ing a national memorial to Amelia Ear- 
hart? 

It is not generally known that in keep- 
ing with the traditions of our church, Thiel 
College, founded and controlled by the 
Pittsburgh Synod, was the first in that 
area to offer men and women alike the 
same Christian teaching, the same range 
of education. Since 1865, for threescore 
years and ten, the college has maintained 
its ideals and continued to provide a 
sound, liberal, Christian education, stead- 
fastly cultivating in our young men and 
women the great spiritual motives of un- 
selfishness and social service. It is such 
teaching in the small church college of to- 
day which provides that strength of moral 
purpose which the modern forces of ma- 
terialism cannot shake from its founda- 
tions—for those foundations are rooted in 
God! 

Plans were laid some time ago to erect 
on the campus of Thiel College a new 
Hall of Residence for Women, to accom- 
modate at least 100 women students. Since 
then the need has grown even more 
urgent. It is not healthy in a college com- 
munity that its women students should 
be forced, as many are at Thiel, to find 
scattered accommodations in private homes 
away from the campus. Nor is it good 
for the community life of the college that 
there should be no social center for women 
students where they may gather when 
work is done, or entertain friends. 


Death a Signal 


Since the original plan for the new 
building was first proposed, a new impetus 
has arisen. It has been given by the tragic 
passing of a gallant woman who had a 
deep affection for the college. She was 
Amelia Earhart. Her grandfather, the Rev. 
David Earhart, helped found the Pitts- 
burgh Synod and throughout his life in 
Pennsylvania showed a deep interest in 
the welfare of the college. Her father, 
Edwin S. Earhart, was a graduate, and her 
aunt, Katherine Earhart, was also a stu- 
dent. It is significant, as showing Miss 
Earhart’s feeling about Thiel College, that 
in 1932 when all the world was paying 
homage to her courage and character, she 
accepted from Thiel her first honorary de- 
gree of the many which were offered her 
throughout the country. Later she flew 
to Cleveland to meet Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, 
the president of Thiel College, and there 
told him, “I want to help the college,” and 
plans were made for her to do so. She 
had done so much for the welfare of chil- 
dren and worked so eagerly for the ad- 
vancement of women’s interests that she 
understood the needs of the college and 
wished to honor her father and his family 
by giving all the help she could. It was 
typical of this wholly feminine woman. 
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The Board of Trustees of Thiel College 
felt it was their honorable duty to try to 


carry out one of her last wishes. So they - 


have initiated the Amelia Earhart Foun- 
dation, not only to preserve the memory 
of Amelia Earhart, who was placed by wise 
judges as one of the twelve most distin- 
guished women of the last hundred years, 
but to link the college forever with that 
brave spirit and so honor her and her 
long family ties with Thiel. This plan was 
approved by the Pittsburgh Synod. 


The Objectives 


1. To build a new Hall of Residence for 
Women at Thiel College, a special feature 
of which will be a Memorial Room ded- 
icated to Amelia Earhart, which will serve 
as a social center of the college and where 
will be preserved mementos of her short 
but effective life. 


2. To provide a number of scholarships 
in science and sociology for women grad- 
uates of accredited American colleges, 
tenable at any place of the recipient’s 
choice in the United States. 


3. To endow one or more chairs of 
science at Thiel College in her memory. 


4, To provide funds for an annual Amelia 
Earhart lecture on aviation, to be given 
if possible by a woman, in one of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country under the 
auspices of a national scientific organiza- 
tion. 

It is believed that these objectives will 
help create a memorial to Miss Earhart 
which far more than any statues will re- 
main a living inspiration to the young 
women of the country. The Board of 
Trustees of Thiel College feel that this 
program is one which will help to foster 
the progress which her life exemplified 
and that as an educational institution does 
more in encouraging and training the lead- 
ers of science and social progress, the col- 
lege is the logical place for her memorial 
work to be carried on. 

Thiel College has strained every nerve 
to try to accommodate all who are qual- 
ified to enter. It has made genuine sac- 
rifices over a long period to give young 
men and women a first-class education 
which otherwise might be denied them. If 
it is to continue to serve our church, to 
produce worth-while young men and 
women, and through its fearless, practical 
Christianity to retain its leadership over 
the restless spirit of modern youth, it 
must expand. 


Executive Secretary Wickey Says 


In reference to this project, the words 
of Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church and General Secretary 
of the National Conference of Church Re- 
lated Colleges, are significant. “Chris- 
tianity,” says Dr. Wickey, “can only sur- 
vive in an atmosphere created by Chris- 
tian leaders. Students educated in church- 
related colleges are finding a dynamic 
power, effective in their lives and sig- 
nificant for modern civilization. The 
church, through its educational institu- 
tions, offers youth an opportunity ‘to live 
at their best, for the best, and in the pres- 
ence of the best.’ 

“Thiel College, as a church-related col- 
lege, is performing its share of the task 
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of developing Christian leaders who will 
create a world in which the church can 
thrive and moral and spiritual values can 
be maintained. Such colleges are defend- 
ing the present age against revolutionary 
and destructive forces which would develop 
in this country the atmosphere of pagan- 
ism and the condition of slavery. If we 
are to: be free from those forces, American 
citizens must increasingly support those 
colleges which are preparing a Christian 
leadership. 

“It is my sincere hope that Thiel Col- 
lege will be successful in achieving its 
much to be desired goals through the es- 
tablishment of the Amelia Earhart Foun- 
dation.” 


THE MISSIONARY WROTE 


“The Wheel That Screeches the Loudest 
Gets the Grease” 


Tuart ts the classical expression in which 
one of our missionaries gives vent to his 
feelings. His field is rather isolated in 
northern Saskatchewan, and he is of a 
rather quiet, retiring nature. We had heard 
in a roundabout way that he had his dif- 
ficulties; that for months he drove his car 
on by-ways, because he could not afford 
the expensive license; but he bore his 
grief silently, with never a squaawk. When 
he noticed that help was extended to the 
suffering brethren in the drought regions 
farther south, he must have felt like the 
child who had been admonished that a 
good child never asks for anything at the 
table while company is being entertained. 
It had kept quiet and had been overlooked, 
when food was passed around. After suf- 
fering silently for a time it broke out in 
a cry: “Good child says nothing, good 
child gets nothing.” And so he breaks out 
in the remark: “Others have received help; 
so I come to the realization that the wheel 
that screeches the loudest, gets the grease.” 

Then he goes on: “As long as I was 
alone I could go as far as my rope would 
permit, and thanks to God, I was healthy 
and robust. But now it is quite a test of 
faith, not in God, but in our Church, when 
you are not able to buy the necessary 
clothes, pay the doctor bill, and cannot 
afford to obtain necessary dental service. 
Thus you see that when the burden gets 
too heavy we must seek aid from you. It 
is sometimes quite trying to carry on un- 
der the circumstances, quite a task to drive 
a car when the gas tank and the purse are 
dry. We are asking for the same amount 
as last year. That sum will give a bare 
sustenance to the missionary. Many a 
month more than half of that goes toward 
traveling expense. At present I am pay- 
ing $17.85 a month to a finance company 
for a car, and will be doing so for another 
eight months. I have practically run to 
their death three cars since on this field 
(six years), not due to reckless driving, 
but to the distances and the condition of 
the roads, and the fact that the cars were 
already of an age when another would 
pension them. Due to the distances, I 
cannot very well do without a car, but I 
must also keep horses for the winter, and 
that means a feed bill.” 

He affixes a map of his field, which gives 
the distances he has to travel: To preach- 
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ing place No. 2, 2-12 miles; to preaching 
place No. 3, 20-28 miles; to No. 4, 25-30 
miles; to No. 5, 25-30 miles; to No. 6, 18 
miles. He states that distances differ in 
winter and summer, in wet and dry sea- 
sons. People out there count on at least 
one mile extra sliding across the road in 
wet weather to every ten miles forward. 


One of Many Cases 


We are grateful for this brother’s 
“squawk,” and hasten to bring it to the 
attention of the Church. The screeching 
wheel in this and many other cases will 
get some grease; the Women’s Missionary 
Society has graciously given the Board a 
tidy sum with which to pay at least some 
of the traveling expense. But there are 
innumerable other things which need at- 
tention, such as occasional doctor and 
dentist bills and, above all, the replace- 
ment of cars, horses and vehicles. One 
missionary who had been promised aid 
for the digging of a well, writes how de- 
lighted he and his wife are that they shall 
have a real well, and water that is fit to 
drink; up to now they had to rely on a 
hole sunk in a swamp. The parsonages, 
which for the most part are only rough 
log structures, are always in need of some 
little improvements which will make them 
more comfortable and more of a protection 
against the rigors of the climate. It is here 
that our friends can help with their gifts 
for special work in Canada. 

As long as payments on the apportion- 
ment continue low, there is little hope for 
a general improvement of the salary scale. 
The only alternative would be to curtail 
the work, which nobody would favor, least 
of all our missionaries, who would rather 
go on and suffer than reduce the number 
of workers. Those on the field who see 
the need and the possibilities realize that 
what we need is not fewer but more labor- 
ers for this abundant harvest in the Cana- 
dian Northwest. 

In general, the machinery of our Church 
is running smoothly. If we hear a screech 
here and there it is a sign and signal that 
things are moving. You have heard this 
screech. Will you come forward with the 
grease? Please designate it: For special 
work in Canada. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th Street, New York 


LIBRARY AND LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 6) 


were merged to form the new Wittenberg 
Library, established in a spacious room 
on the first floor of the “new Wittenberg” 
with Dr. Prince continuing as librarian. 

Thus the first librarian at the new Wit- 
tenberg was a descendant of the Palatines, 
and much of his library came from a pas- 
tor who solicited funds in Europe to give 
the collection to a congregation of colon- 
ists who had migrated from the Palatinate. 

Among other children Benjamin Prince 
had a daughter Grace, who had been 
graduated from Wittenberg. That was in 
a day when a college education for women 
was a luxury. . 

In 1891 Grace knew that the Hon. John 
L. Zimmerman of Springfield, a Witten- 
berg graduate, was to build a library for 
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his alma mater in memory of his deceased 
brother, the Rev. Joseph Clark Zimmer- 
man, who had passed away after a dis- 
tinguished service of thirteen years in the 
Lutheran ministry. 

What with the enlarged quarters, and 
the great number of books now on hand, 
there came the necessity for someone to 
assist Dr. Prince in the new project. Among 
the applications for work in the new li- 
brary building, completed in 1892, was that 
of Miss Grace Prince. It was she who was 
finally selected as assistant. Fourteen 
years later, in 1906, she succeeded her 
father as librarian for her alma mater, 
which position she holds today, ranking 
as assistant professor. 


Dr. Tulloss’ Tribute 


Her father passed into life in 1933, an 
ordained minister of the Lutheran Church, 
member of the old Olive Branch Synod, 
holder of Ph.D. and LL.D. degrees, and 
for many years looked upon as the “Grand 
Old Man of Wittenberg.” At that time Dr. 
Rees Edgar Tulloss, president of the col- 
lege since, 1920, wrote the following: 

“The life of Dr. Prince has been in- 
timately interwoven with the history of 
Wittenberg 
College for 
more than 
three - quarters 
of a century. 
During a large 
portion of that 
time he oc- 
cupied a unique 
position in the 
academic and 
business organ- 
ization of the 
institution. For 
more than fifty 
years he was 
chairman of the Prudential Committee. In 
this important position he has co-operated 
in the conduct of the institution during the 
terms of office of five presidents of the col- 
lege. To his wise and cautious adminis- 
tration of the finances of the institution at 
various critical points in her history, it may 
almost be said that the existence of the 
college is due. : 

“From 1886 to 1928, a period of sixty-two 
years, Dr. Prince was a member of the 
faculty, during most of which time he 
served as head of the Department of His- 
tory. Dr. Prince’s intimate knowledge of 
the activities of the college from a very 
early date fitted him peculiarly for the 
task of writing a history of the institution, 
which he finished after his retirement 
from active teaching. Dr. Prince possessed 
an unusual combination of talents. As a 
scholar his historical writings were of im- 
portance. As a teacher he commanded the 
respect and admiration of many student 
generations. As a business administrator 
he rendered the college a service the value 
of which cannot be overestimated. 

“His name deserves a place along with 
the presidents of the institution. His pass- 
ing will be mourned by thousands of Wit- 
tenberg alumni and former students who 
loved him as a man and esteemed him for 
his notable service to the institution to 
which his life was given.” 

Miss Grace sits at her desk today, carry- 
ing on her work for Wittenberg, as did 
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Wittenberg’s ‘Grand 
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her father. But Miss Grace is rather mod- 
est in her explanation as to the develop- 
ment of the library. When she began, the 
book shelves were open only on after- 
noons. Now she needs a corps of assistants 
to carry on the activities of the library 
and to aid the students who daily come 
for learning. 

“Students read more today than ever,” 
she muses, “although that can be attrib- 
uted largely to the fact that the professors 
require more reading for class work today.” 

The library grows at the rate of 2,000 
books a year, and one may read a maga- 
zine a day for nearly a year before he 
can say he has read even one issue of each 
of the periodicals which are regularly re- 
ceived. A small income from the Mrs. 
Clara Stroud Memorial Fund, the Dr. 
Adam Wagnalls Gift, the endowment 
funds of the now defunct Excelsior and 
Philosophian Societies, supplement the 
regular college allotment which each year 
brings new books to the reach of Witten- 
bergers. The library building, though 
added to in 1924 by another generous gift 
from Mr. Zimmerman, is crowded to ca- 
pacity. Mr. Zimmerman, one of Witten- 
berg’s foremost alumni, who has served a 
long and illustrious legal career in Spring- 
field, is treasurer of the college, and played 
a prominent part in the work of laymen 
which led to the formation of the United 
Lutheran Church in America in 1918. 


Notable Bibles 


Historical interest hovers not only over 
the Berkenmeyer collection in the library. 

Miss Prince points to the Treacle Bible, 
printed in 1572, so-called because it em- 
ploys the word “treacle” instead of “balm” 
in Jeremiah 8: 22, and to the “Breeches” 
Bible, printed in 1578, which refers to 
Adam and Eve as making “breeches” in- 
stead of “aprons” after they discovered 
their nakedness in the garden. (Genesis 
3:17.) But older and more outstanding 
than these is the Coberger Bible. 

According to accepted authorities, 
Anthonius Coberger (or Koberger) of 
Nuremberg produced fifteen Latin Bibles 
in twenty-five 
years and later 
many German 
editions. Co- 
berger’s first 
Latin Bible was 
published No- 
vember 16, 
Avia hike 
printing of the 
copy, in the 
Wittenberg Li- 
brary was fin- 
ished by Co- 
berger at 
Nuremberg in 
1478. 

A (gift Sto 
Wittenberg by 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Zimmer- 
man of Syracuse, N. Y., the Bible has 
leather-covered wooden backs, contains 
footnotes in Latin, probably written by 
Coberger, and is illuminated in six colors, 
including red, gold, blue, green, purple 
and pink. 

Wittenberg is proud of her 60,000-volume 
library and her librarian, and looks back 
with reverence to the Rhenish Palatinate. 


JOHN L. ZIMMERMAN, 
LL.D., 
Donor of the Library 
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GOLDEN GATE NUGGETS 
By William E. Crouser, D.D. 


A WASTE OF TIME is quite often the ac- 
curate estimate we place upon the hours 
spent in group conferences and conven- 
tions; but no one in attendance upon any 
one of the conferences of which I am 
writing could reach such a verdict. 

A wise choice was made when the of- 
ficers of the Northern Conference of the 
Synod of California decided to hold the 
annual convention in the newly painted 
Grace Church, Richmond. It was apparent 
from the very start that the pastor and the 
congregation were expecting us. Our re- 
ception was royal, and every convenience 
was provided for our comfort. Richmond 
is a growing city on the Bay looking out 
upon the somber hills of San Marin County 
across the waters. Its harbor facilities ac- 
commodate deep-water vessels from all 
ports. Grace Church is centrally located 
and stands on the corner of two important 
streets. It was erected eleven years ago 
during the ministry of Dr. and Mrs. S. T. 
Himes. It is Gothic in type and has in 
connection with it a six-room apartment 
which accommodates the pastor and his 
wife, the Rev. and Mrs. Orval Awerkamp. 
Affairs were in a rather uncertain condi- 
tion when these two enthusiastic young 
people assumed the leadership a few years 
ago, but under their consecrated direction 
the work is assuming promising propor- 
tions. A new pipe organ has just been in- 
stalled and paid for and other improve- 
ments have been made. The recovery of 
this congregation is a joy to the entire 
synod. 

The convention opened with the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, the president, 
the Rev. H. W. Opperman of Sacramento, 
and the secretary, the Rev. Adam 
Schreiber of Sanger, in charge. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. J. L. Neve, who 
is spending the winter on the coast. The 
sermon was of exceptional interest and 
characteristic of the theologian the Doctor 
is known to be. Each session began with 
a period of devotion with Dr. George P. 
Kabele of the First Church of Fresno in 
charge. His presentations were carefully 
thought out, offered in a logical manner, 
and were exceedingly helpful. 


Home Missions Examined 


The entire afternoon of the first day 
was given over to the consideration of 
Home Missions under the direction of the 
president of synod, the Rev. James J. 
Raun, Ph.D., of St. Mark’s Church, San 
Francisco. A survey of new fields pro- 
voked much criticism of the slow process 
in vogue. It was learned that another 
very promising field was lost to us by our 
failure to follow up our opportunities. It 
was quite apparent that the pastors were 
ready to co-operate in a general advance. 
Our relationship to the Board of American 
Missions served as a safety valve, which 
at times sizzled with animation. If the 
growth of the population of California 
continues at its present rate, the state will 
surpass Ohio in another year and take 
fourth place in the Union. Regardless of 
this rapid growth, there has been no new 
mission opened in the Northern Confer- 
ence for fifteen years. In the city and 
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county of San Francisco there are thirty- 
nine persons outside the Protestant 
churches to every one inside. In all north- 
ern California, the territory embraced in 
the district of the Northern Conference, 
for every person in the combined mem- 
bership of the Jewish, Catholic, and Prot- 
estant churches, there are thirty-two out- 
side. Alpine County has not a Protestant 
Church. In all of Lassen County there 
are but 159 Protestant church members. 
In Mariposa County there are seventy- 
three. In thirty-five years there has been 
no attempt made to enter the vast region 
north of Sacramento. There is not a 
United Lutheran Church from Sacramento 
to Medford, a distance of 300 miles. Is it 
any wonder some of us are itching to do 
something? 

As chairman of the synodical Commit- 
tee on Evangelism I was given three hours 
to discuss that important subject. Twenty- 
five years ago I couldn’t have gotten ten 
minutes for that purpose. The time was 
spent in reviewing what the U. L. C. A. 
had said in its regular conventions; in 
finding a satisfactory definition for the 
term; in stressing the reason for it; and a 
ten-point basis for a unified campaign in 
the synod. The ministry of Dr. August 
Pohlman, chairman of the Committee on 
Evangelism of the U. L. C. A., who is now 
on the coast, was heartily recommended to 
the congregations, and the conference 
voted to finance Institutes on Personal 
Evangelism with Dr. Pohlman leading, to 
be set up and conducted by the synod’s 
Committee on Evangelism. 


U. L. C. A.’s Nine Points 


The Nine-point Program of the U. L. 
C. A. was presented by the Rev. Clarence 
F. Crouser of the First Church of Sac- 
armento, who is secretary of the synod. 
Arrangements are being made for regional 
institutes, group study, and individual set- 
ups. 

Our Educational Program was presented 
by the president of Conference, and the 
result was quite disconcerting through lack 
of definiteness. It was not at all clear 
when or how or why we became attached 
to an institution east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Our long-distance communications 
do not seem to make the heart grow 


fonder. Some thought it might be wise to 


ask our far-distant companion to come to 
the Pacific Coast and set up housekeeping 
with us. 

At this stage of the program Earnest A. 
Trabert, D.D., of St. Michael’s, Berkeley, 
read a very learned treatise on “The 
Church’s Attitude Towards Cremation.” In 
the discussion that followed on the best 
method of disposing of the dead, some 
things were hinted at but not clearly de- 
fined. One thing was certain, and that 
was the speaker believed in cremation, 
and his logic and historic references left 
no vulnerable spots in his armor. Just 
what might be the significance of a con- 
vention in its last moments advocating 
cremation is a matter for individual inter- 
pretation and not public discussion. I re- 
fuse to be drawn into the argument, al- 
though I favor the act. 

Banquet? Of course. Who ever heard of 
a conference without a feed? There was 
lots to eat and plenty of time to eat it. A 
number of impromptu speeches, prepared 
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the week before, were graciously received 
and applauded. Of course there were ex- 
ceptions, a few were really off-hand, but 
no one could tell the difference. They were 
all good and the fellowship was splendid. 
In no other act of the convention was the 
unanimity so marvelously revealed as in 
the selection of nominees to the Baltimore 
Convention, when every man thought only 
of himself as a possible candidate. The 
tenacity with which this unanimity was 
maintained deserves a larger mention than 
my space permits. “Exeunt omnes.” 

While the men were engaged in serious 
discussion, in the Baptist Church just 
across the street the women of the Mis- 
sionary Societies launched their program 
and were soon submerged in deep con- 
sideration of their own business. With 
Mrs. P. J. Kramer, president, at the wheel, 
the convention sailed straight through and 
came into port on scheduled time while 
the skies were still clear. An address of 
welcome was given by Mrs. Orval Awer- 
kamp and then “greetings” were distributed 
to everybody from everybody. Report of 
the synodical convention was given by 
Mrs. W. B. Scheehl and Mrs. E. A. Trabert. 
The Buffalo Convention was reported by 
Mrs. John Hjort of Fresno. Mrs. W. E. 
Crouser spoke on the Mount Hermon 
Summer School of Missions. The book, 
“The Moslem World,” was reviewed by 
Mrs. James J. Raun. Mrs. Trabert spoke 
on “What the Missionary Society Has Done 
for Me,” and Mrs. Clarence F. Crouser 
followed with an address on “What I Can 
Do for the Missionary Society.” 

The devotions were conducted by Mrs. 
George P. Kabele, Mrs. Emil Meyer, and 
Mrs. William J. McLeod. 

The outstanding act of the convention, 
according to my wife’s judgment, and in 
it I heartily concur, was when they voted 
a “Life Membership” to our grandson, the 
popular William Carl Crouser of the Sac- 
ramento parsonage, who was the mascot 
of the convention. By this act the Crouser 
clan becomes again a one hundred per 
center. This was the twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Northern Confer- 
ence and was largely attended by gen- 
erous delegations from the congregations. 


Another Conference 


of great importance was the Evangelical 
Fellowship which was held in Berkeley. 
The purpose and aim of this fellowship is: 
“Inasmuch as it has appeared to many 
of the ministers and laymen of the Prot- 
estant churches of northern California that 
there is need of a meeting for conference 
and guidance which shall be thoroughly 
evangelical, truly scholarly, deeply spir- 
itual, helpfully practical, missionary in 
spirit and with an outlook on the whole 
world; which bears no labels, avoids ex- 


tremes and has both the characteristics | 


of loyalty and catholicity; which shall 
supremely emphasize the content of the 
Christian message and the deepening of 
the spiritual life; which shall stress both 
individual and social needs and while 
being thoroughly and loyally evangelical, 
shall be full-orbed in message and truly 
forward looking; facing fearlessly the re- 
ligious and theological problems of our 
day.” 

This Fellowship is controlled by a Board 
of Directors of which Dr. Earnest A. Tra- 
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bert is a member. The secretary is our 
Dr. J. J. Raun of San Francisco. Appear- 
ing on the program this year were Dr. 
John Timothy Stone of the Chicago Sem- 
inary, Dr. C. C. Seleeman of the Dalles 
University, Dr. Jesse Baird, the newly in- 
stalled president of the San Francisco Sem- 
inary, and our own Dr. Paul Roth of the 
Minneapolis Seminary. Dr. Roth’s subject 
was “The Changeless Christ in a Changing 
World.” His three addresses under this 
subject were titled, “The Christ of Scrip- 
ture,” “The Christ of History,” and “The 
Christ in Modern Thinking.” Aside from 
these addresses he spoke on “Justification 
by Faith” and “Principles of Jesus’ Ethical 
Teaching.” 

It was a great day for us Lutherans. In 
his masterful presentations, Dr. Roth 
evinced a ripe scholarship, a fundamental 
accuracy, and an easy manner of speech 
that caught the popular audience. Other 
great speakers were there with masterful 
messages, but Dr. Roth’s contribution was 
par excellence. He had been advertised as 
an “Outstanding Lutheran Educator and 
Leader” and while that means much, we 
shake our heads with Solomon’s illustrious 
visitor, and say, “That’s only part of it.” 

There were group study classes taught 
by men of noted scholarship on such sub- 
jects as, “Preaching Values of the Old 
Testament,” “Recent Books a Minister 
Should Know,” “The Epistle to the Ro- 
mans,” “Preaching Values of the New 
Testament,” “The Book of the Revelation,” 
and two periods given to the study of 
“Hymnology” under the leadership of Dr. 
Trabert of St. Michael’s Church. 

Dr. John Timothy Stone was a great 
inspiration to all as he spoke on “Personal 
Evangelism” and “The Mind of Christ.” 

Dr. Jesse Baird’s address on “The 
Preaching Values of the New Testament” 
was well worth the entire time covered 
by the three days’ conference. Through 
the hospitable Christian people of Berkeley 
delegates and visitors were offered free 
lodging and breakfast, a great kindness to 
ministers who otherwise could not have 
attended. It was a mighty impetus to our 


religious activities around the Bay and a 


special blessing to Lutheranism because 
of the presence of Dr. Roth. I heard a 
minister of another denomination say after 
the address on “Justification by Faith”: 
“I have been trying for twenty years to 
get that very thing.” A layman said to me, 
“Have you got any men like that in your 
church to spare?” There is, however, a 
hang-over from that conference that I 
somehow fear to face; we Lutheran min- 
isters in this vicinity will have to go some 
to maintain the pace set for us. Here’s 
hoping we get our sécond wind before we 
fall out. 


WEST PENNSYLVANIA 
SYNOD NEWS 


By the Rey. Alfred O. Frank 


WitTH THE first news letter in 1938 the 
West Pennsylvania Synod extends every 
other synod in the U. L. C. A. the season’s 
greetings for a God-blessed and Happy 
New Year. 

The thirteen United Lutheran congre- 
gations of York recently concluded an- 
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other union leadership training school: 
102 scholars were enrolled in the seven 
courses offered. Pastor Carl R. Simon 
served as dean and Pastor W. Raymond 
Sammel as registrar. The courses taught 
were: “My Preparation,” “My Bible,” “My 
Materials,” “My Pupils,’ “My Life,” “New 
Testament” and “The Congregation and 
Its Work.” Pastors serving on the faculty 
were: Jacob E. Rudisill, D.D., of Harris- 
burg, Ralph C. Robinson of Spring Grove, 
Pastors Ralph W. Lind, Alfred O. Frank, 
Gerald G. Neely, Warren C. Johnson, and 
Ralph R. Gresh of York. The second term 
will begin in the Spring. The classes met 
for a period of six weeks, each Monday 
evening from 7.30-9.30 o’clock in Christ 
Lutheran Chapel. 


Conference News 


Adams County. Bendersville Charge, the 
Rev. O. D. Coble pastor, joins in the group 
of congregations making improvements, 
with rededicatory services November 28, 
when Dr. G. M. Diffenderfer and President 
D. L. Putman were the speakers. 


Cumberland Valley. Upper Frankford 
Charge, the Rev. F. A. Lundahl pastor, 
celebrated the completion of improvements 
in a special series of services at which 
the Rev. E. G. Brame of New Kensington, 
the Rev. C. A. Messner of the Lower 
Frankford Charge, the Rev. C. F. Curfman 
of Newville, the Rev. John Heller of New- 
ville, the Rev. J. W. Schultz of Orrstown, 
and the president of synod were the 
speakers. St. Peter’s Church of this parish 
places “Light for Today” in every home 
and supports a protege in India. St. James’ 
Church has new hymnals, Sunday school 
curtains and new heating units. Pastor 
and Mrs. Lundahl are the happy parents 
of a daughter, “Ruth Frances.” Congrat- 
ulations! 

Mechanicsburg, Trinity Church, M. R. 
Hamsher, D.D., pastor, recently installed 
a new pipe organ. It was dedicated No- 
vember 21 when Dr. A. R. Wentz of Get- 
tysburg Seminary was the speaker. Special 
stops in the organ were placed as memo- 
rials. A large part of the total cost of 
$5,050 has been paid. Two organ recitals 
and musical services were held in con- 
nection with the dedicatory services. 


York County. Jefferson Charge, the 
Rev. Kenneth S. Ehrhart pastor, is mani- 
festing enthusiasm in various ways. Beth- 
lehem Church at Steltz has greatly reduced 
its debt on the new structure. Zion Church, 
Neimans, is being renovated and enlarged 
with a new chancel and correct liturgical 
appointments. Trinity Church, Codorus, 
is also making plans for a new organ or 
building and the introduction of the Com- 
mon Service. This parish completed the 
building of a new parsonage two years ago. 

Quickel’s Church, the Rev. J. C. Mc- 
Carney pastor, observed the completion of 
extensive improvements on November 28 
when the president of synod and Dr. Theo- 
dore Herman of Lancaster Seminary were 
the speakers. Memorial windows were 
placed in honor of Dr. J. Russell Fink, son 
of the congregation, missionary in India; 
the Rev. J. C. McCarney, the present Lu- 
theran pastor; and the Rev. Paul I. Kuntz, 
present Reformed pastor. 

New Freedom Charge, the Rev. Mervin 
E. Smith pastor, was one of 300 “friends 
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sought by the Board of Foreign Missions” 
to pay $100 toward the reduction of its 
debt. 

Grace Church, York, David S. Martin, 
D.D., pastor, on Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 14, observed the fourth annual con- 
gregational rally and roll call! Four hun- 
dred forty-one persons, only four less than 
the enrolled membership, attended the 
service. Special recognition was given to 
those attending as a family. 

Zion, York, the Rev. W. R. Sammel pas- 
tor, invited George Drach, D.D., to bring 
the message at the farewell services given 
Dr. J. Russell Fink and family upon their 
return to the mission field in India. Dr. 
Fink is supported by Zion congregation. 

The multiple congregation-parishes, 
served by one pastor, so frequent in the 
West Pennsylvania Synod, would be of 
interest to many mission and smaller con- 
gregations in the central and far western 
synods of our Church. To give only a few 
examples, it seems an astonishing situation 
to one accustomed to having numerically 
small congregations loyally supporting 
their pastors. One parish of four congre- 
gations with communing memberships of 
229, 346, 247, 302; another of four congre- 
gations with communing memberships of 
190, 520, 210, 175; another parish with two 
congregations and a communing member- 
ship of 368 and 575. Yet each of these par- 
ishes is served by one pastor. Congrega- 
tions of such numerical and financial 
strength should certainly be as able to 
support a pastor individually in the East 
as well as they do in the West. A “bishop” 
or a “revival” may be the solution with 
seminary graduates prepared and ready to 
take the field yet no field in which to 
serve, 

The West Pennsylvania Synod, though 
small in area, is divided into three confer- 
ences. Adams County with 36 congrega- 
tions, Cumberland Valley with 50 congre- 
gations, and York County with 74 con- 
gregations, and a total communing mem- 
bership of 35,434. This truly is one of the 
centers of Lutheranism in America. 


SUNDAY VESPERS ON 71 
STATIONS 


IN A FINAL REPORT on the list of broad- 
casting stations that constituted the hook- 
up over which Dr. Paul Scherer spoke 
each Sunday afternoon last summer the 
National Broadcasting Company has re- 
ported a total of seventy-one locals. This 
communication was made to S. Frederick 
Telleen, treasurer of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Radio Committee. This is the most 
extended distribution which the Sunday 
Vespers has enjoyed up to the present 
time. 

By means of the stations listed, the dis- 
courses were heard as far west as Los 
Angeles and San Diego, Calif.; Portland, 
Ore.; and Seattle, Wash. In the southern 
area listeners in Jackson, Miss.; Miami, 
Fla.; Shreveport, La.; and Albuquerque, 
N. M., are named. Montreal, Quebec, and 
Toronto, Ontario, were in the hook-up. In 
New England, Boston, Mass.; Manchester, 
N. H.; and Bridgeport, Conn., were in line. 
Within the quadrangle thus indicated prac- 
tically the entire radio audience of the 
United States had access to these sermons. 
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SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 
NEWS 


By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer 


A series oF Church Councilmen’s Insti- 
tutes was held three successive Friday 
evenings early in the fall in Christ Church, 
Lewisburg, the Rev. V. D. Naugle pastor. 
These institutes were sponsored by the 
Parish and Church School Committee of 
the Susquehanna Synod, of which the Rev. 
M. H. Fischer, Ph.D., professor in the Sem- 
inary, Gettysburg, is chairman. At each of 
these sessions, a leading address was given, 
after which opportunity was given for the 
asking of questions. Since the sessions 
were held with the object of disseminating 
information for the special benefit of the 
councilmen, the laymen were urged to ask 
questions. Considerable interest was mani- 
fested by the councilmen and fairly large- 
sized audiences were present at each ses- 
sion. 

Special music was provided by Christ 
Church, and one evening a male quartet 
from Emmanuel Church, Thompsontown, 
the Rev. Riede E. Bingaman pastor, de- 
lighted the men with their singing. The 
speaker on the first evening was Ira S. 
Sassaman, D.D., president of the Susque- 
hanna Synod, who spoke on “The Church 
—Her Place in the World.” Dr. Sassaman 
gave a very helpful address, replete with 
much valuable information, particularly 
concerning the relationship of the church 
council to the Sunday school and other 
organizations within the church. 

The second evening the address was 
given by the Rev. Dr. C. P. Swank, Mis- 
sionary Superintendent of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod, Philadelphia, on “Prob- 
lems of Church Administration.” This 
address stressed the duties of church coun- 
cilmen and contained many helpful sug- 
gestions which Dr. Swank has garnered 
from the field of experience. 

The last evening was devoted to con- 
sideration of “Problems of Church Fi- 
nance,” and an able address on this subject 
was presented by Mr. William H. Menges, 
Comptroller of York County, York, Pa. 

The many questions asked and the con- 
tributions made by laymen at all of these 
meetings indicated that there is a wide 
variety of methods and practices in ad- 
ministrating the affairs of the church, each 
church council feeling that they have the 
best plan of meeting their own particular 
conditions. The addresses were positive 
and constructive in character, giving the 
impression that the speakers had convic- 
tions concerning the matters they advo- 
cated, but the same spirit did not seem to 
be present in the answers that were given 
to questions asked. Issues raised were not 
always squarely faced, not because there 
were no solutions to the questions asked, 
but because diplomacy dictated the avoid- 
ance of a courageous answer. 


The Rev. Harland D. Fague has recently 
accepted a ‘call to St. Stephen’s Church, 


Lancaster, Pa. after a very successful - 


ministry in Reedsville Church, Reedsville. 
Among the achievements accomplished 
during Pastor Fague’s more than seven 
years in Reedsville, are the following: 
Paying the debt on the parsonage; beau- 
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tifying and leveling the church lawn; ex- 
tensive repairs to the belfry; enlarging the 
choir space; installation of a platform and 
curtains for use in giving pageants, so 
constructed as to be easily removed when 
not in use; purchase of two American 
flags, work tables and folding screens for 
the Primary Department; a piano lamp, 
choir and pulpit vestments, a linen altar 
cloth and altar candlesticks. The Christian 
Life Course was introduced in three de- 
partments of the Sunday school. 

New colored art glass windows were 
installed in the church, and the dedicatory 
service was held October 10, the last Sun- 
day Rev. Fague was with these people. 
The windows were presented as memorials 
by members of the congregation. 

At the dedicatory service the Misses 
Fannie Hostetter and Gertrude Lippy, of 
the choir of Emmanuel Church, Hanover, 
Pa., sang a duet. Pastor Fague delivered 
an appropriate and timely sermon on the 
theme, “Beautiful Windows.” The pastor’s 
last sermon, delivered at the evening serv- 
ice, was entitled, “Living A Life.” 


St. Peter’s Lutheran and Reformed 
(Union) Church, near Berwick, the Rev. 
H. R. Shipe pastor, recently installed an 
electric lighting system. Pastor Shipe used 
as his sermon topic, “The Light of Life.” 
The Holy Communion was celebrated at 
the same service. 


The Rev. V. D. Naugle, pastor of Christ 
Church, Lewisburg, has inaugurated a 
comprehensive program for Wednesday 
evenings in place of the traditional prayer 
meeting service. The service is called 
Prayer Meeting and Religious School. 
Classes are provided for every age in the 
congregation. A large staff of officers and 
teachers supply the leadership for this am- 
bitious program. The courses offered are 
nine in number, and precede the devo- 
tional talk, which is given by the pastor 
and which is attended by all ages. The 
courses are entitled: Old and New Testa- 
ment Stories, Bible Story and Crayon 
Work, Beginners’ Catechism, Class in Cate- 
chism, Problems of Youth, Teacher Train- 
ing, Mission Study Class, Our Church at 
Work, Problems of Church Men. Pastor 
Naugle is a pioneer in this kind of work, 
having conducted a successful school for 
a number of years in his former pastorate 
at Williamsburg. He is the author of a 
number of text books for use in such 
schools. 

Christ Church observed its 135th anni- 
versary several weeks ago, at which time 
an attractive historical booklet was pub- 
lished which was written or edited by the 
pastor. The booklet contained twelve chap- 
ters and a church directory. The chapter 
headings were: The School House Era. 
The Union Church Era. The Brick Church 
Era. The Brown Stone Church Era. The 
Lutheran Parsonage. The Sunday School. 
The Prayer Meeting. The Women’s Socie- 
ties. The Young People’s Societies. The 
Church Records. Incidents Told by the 
Old Folks, and Anniversary Programs. 

During the week of anniversary services 
the pastor used as his subjects the various 
eras named above, using as his first and 
last subjects in connection with the week 


provided by the choir. 
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of services, the themes, “God and His 
Temple” and “Examination and Proof.” 


The Lutheran Student Association of 
State College publishes an attractive little 
paper of church bulletin size, entitled, 
“The Penn State Lutheran.” Under the 
leadership of John F. Harkins, D.D., an 
active association is maintained by the 
Lutherans attending the college. There are 
about 175 Lutherans in the freshman class 
at State. At a Sunday evening get-together 
for freshmen, about sixty-five were in at- 
tendance. Miss Kay Fry was chairman of 
the refreshment committee, and Prof. J. F. 
Keim, who is superintendent of Grace 
Sunday School, gave an address of wel- 
come to the students. 

Several hundred students and members 
of Grace Church attended the annual 
church reception, at which Pastor Harkins 
and Prof. A. L. Tobias brought greetings 
from the church. Miss Dorothy Snyder, of 
Palmerton, Women’s President of the 
L. S. A., spoke for the Association. 

Among other news of interest, this Lu- 
theran Student publication laments the 
inadequate church plant at State College 
and hopes that before long the Lutheran 
synods of Pennsylvania will make possible 
the kind of edifice that is needed in this 
educational center. 


The Rev. S. F. Tholan, after serving the 
Follmer Pastorate for seven years, with 
parsonage at Pottsgrove, has resigned and 
relinquished his activities and preached 
his last sermon the last Sunday in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Tholan and his wife will reside 
at 1321 Elmira Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


The newly painted and repaired Potts- 
grove Lutheran Church was rededicated 
with fitting ceremonies recently. The 
church has been renovated and beautiful 
carpets placed on the floors. Dr. I. S. Sas- 
saman, president of the Susquehanna 
Synod, Williamsport, preached the rededi- 
catory sermon, using as his theme: “The 
Value of the Church.” Special music was 
At the evening 
service, Pastor Tholan delivered the ser- 
mon and performed the act of rededica- 
tion. The congregation is 104 years old 
and has an active people “who are willing 
to work.” 


The Rev. Irvin E. Heckman has re- 
signed from the Sugar Valley pastorate 
and has accepted a call to Zion Church, 
Kratzerville, Pa. Zion Church belongs to 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Heckman was installed Sunday afternoon, 
December 5. 


The Rev. Harold Rowe, Thompsontown, 
a graduate of the Seminary at Gettysburg, 
was recently installed as pastor of the: 
Oriole Charge in Nipponese Valley. 


The Rev. Lester J. Kaufman, engaged in 
secular work for several months, has taken 
up his work in the Boalsburg Charge, to 
which he was recently called. 


The Rev. O. E. Feeman, after a success- 
ful pastorate at Turbotville, has accepted 
the call extended to him by the Aarons- 
burg Charge, and was installed some weeks 
ago. 
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The following news item appeared in a 
recent issue of The Sunbury Daily Item: 

The Rev. Charles E. Brodell, pastor of 
Lutheran Parish for the past nine years, 
has tendered his resignation, effective Jan- 
uary 1. A native of Stroudsburg, Monroe 
County, Mr. Brodell was educated at Muh- 
lenberg College and the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary at Philadelphia. He has 
served the McClure Parish since his grad- 
uation. The three churches of the parish 
are St. Matthew’s, McClure; St. James, 
Troxelville; St. John’s, Ridge. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


THERE HAS just come into my hands one 
of those interesting letters that our “Clin- 
ical Year” students send us from time to 
time about their work and other experi- 
ences in the mission field. We have four 
such men at the present time and a fifth 
is doing graduate work in the University 


A SASKATOON ST 


UDENT AND HIS ROOM 
of Erlangen in Germany. A few days ago 
I had a letter from Erlangen brimfull of 
the sort of spirit that possesses an ardent 
student when he is engaged in the pur- 
suit of new adventure in the educational 
field. This morning one of our regular 
seniors left to supply for an absent pastor 
in one of our synodical parishes, and the 
other day I was asked if I could recom- 
mend one of our students for very im- 
portant Christmas work in a field of an- 
other synod. There is no moss growing 
around the feet of these men, and they 
are trusted and appreciated. 

One writes: “I am grateful to you for 
your letter. The questions it contains have 
been a benefit to me. No doubt we young 
men must test our work and personality 
on the basis of questions like yours in or- 
der that we do not lose the consciousness 
of Christ and our task. ... At present our 
work out here is especially interesting. ... 
The enclosed photograph shows me in my 
study, the attic of the house where I live.” 
The letters from all the men are invariably 
cheerful and indicative of hard and faith- 
ful work. Conditions that might daunt 
some people are regarded as adding color 
to the experiences and are welcomed rather 
than shunned. Youth dares, and especially 
the youth dedicated to Christ and His serv- 
ice. When I contemplate the special help 
given to pastors and people in the vast 
territory of the Manitoba Synod the con- 
viction grows within me that, of all peo- 
ple, such benefactors must be peculiarly 
happy. Surely they are finding that it is 
blessed indeed to give in the Name of the 
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Lord. The joy of achievement for Christ, 
for sheer excellence of quality, surely 
cannot be matched. Those conscientious 
people who invest in Saskatoon Seminary 
and the mission fields of the Manitoba 
Synod do not have to wait long for their 
dividends. Try it, folks. Thank you! 


A Deserved Tribute 


Last night I attended a complimentary 
banquet given by the Board of Governors 
of Saskatchewan University, the citizens 
of Saskatoon and a number of distin- 
guished officials throughout the province, 
to Walter C. Murray, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.C., 
recently become “president emeritus” of 
the university, and to Mrs. Murray. It was 
a magnificent tribute. The largest dining 
hall of the palatial “Bessborough Hotel” 
overflowed into such nearby rooms as could 
be put into service. Addresses were given 
by the Lieutenant Governor and the Chief 
Justice of the province as well as by the 
Prime Minister and other leaders in pub- 
lic and university life. It was all so in- 
teresting. Until his retirement last sum- 
mer, when he was succeeded by James 
Thompson, D.D., of Halifax, Dr. Murray 
had been the only president. In fact, nearly 
thirty years ago, he was called to his of- 
fice before the university existed and be- 
fore the Board of Governors had deter- 
mined where it should be located. He had 
to direct the organization of a first faculty, 
and be the inspiration and stimulus to 
architects and builders. When he rallied 
his first student body in 1908 he had 
seventy young men and women: at the last 
convocation he reported 3,500. Last night 
he informed us that 46,000 persons through- 
out the province, in one way or another, 
were under the influence of the numerous 
faculties of the institution. He seemed 
particularly happy over the affiliation re- 
lationships of the associated colleges—the 
theological seminaries, junior colleges, nor- 
mal schools, and other institutions. He 
mentioned our Lutheran Seminary as one 
of these. He referred to the fact that the 
university was absolutely aloof from all 
political influence and was entirely free 
from all class, race or creed bias. The 
student body comprised twenty-five differ- 
ent racial origins but never had he seen 
a race flurry among them. As a tribute 
to the services of Dr. Murray the chair- 
man of the Board announced the estab- 
lishment of a “Murray Student Loan 
Fund” to assist students who are not able 
to help themselves. The nucleus of the 
Fund consisted of $3,000. Is there a sug- 
gestion in this announcement for us? 

We are celebrating our Silver Jubilee 
during 1938 and do hope to have some 
very marked development spring out of 
this celebration. We want our debts 
cleared; we want resources for student 
aid; we want a waterworks system; we 
want more equipment; we want more stu- 
dents. At present we are rejoicing over 
the installation of an automatic stoker for 
our furnace. This is a donation that has 
come to us through the suggestions of our 
ever-constant friend, Dr. Wickey. When 
we celebrate next summer shall we be 
able to announce a really princely dona- 
tion—a hundred thousand dollar endow- 
ment, for example? Will you not think 
these thoughts after us until your thoughts 
bear fruit in action? 
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ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


To My DESK recently came this fine re- 
port of Inner Mission work done by the 
Rev. G. L. Courtney of Altoona, at the 
Cresson Tuberculosis Sanitarium. As the 
representative of the Alleghany Synod and 
under its direction, Pastor Courtney is 
serving the Lutherans in this fine state 
hospital. “I go to the Cresson Sanitarium 
on the third Sunday of each month, ar- 
riving between 8.30 and 9.00 in the morn- 
ing. I begin visiting in the various wards, 
in which about sixty patients are Lu- 
theran. I speak a word of encouragement 
to all whom I see. At the same time I dis- 
tribute fifty copies of ‘The Message for 
the Day’ among the patients who are bed- 
fast. I also distribute 100 copies of ‘Light 
for Today’ among the patients. 

“The months in which there are five 
Sundays I also go on the last Sunday of 
the month; on this Sunday I administer 
Communion in the hospital. Last month 
I gave communion to about sixty-five, and 
confirmed one. I also conduct a cate- 
chetical class, in which I have six mem- 
bers. Of these I confirmed two, and sev- 
eral went home for confirmation. On my 
December trip I will organize another 
class, at which time quite a number of new 
children will: be admitted.” 


The annual Fall social for the Altoona 
Lutheran pastors and wives was held in 
November in Bethany Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. Harry L. Saul pastor. The pres- 
ident of the association, the writer, pre- 
sided. A fine dinner was served by the 
ladies of the church. Games were played 
under the able leadership of the Rev. Fred 
R. Greninger, vice-president, and spirited 
singing took up part of the evening under 
the skillful leadership of Dr. M. Stanley 
Kemp. To end the evening Pastor Saul 
gave a lecture, illustrated with three reels 
of moving pictures, on his 1937 tour of 
Europe. Forty-three attended, despite the 
cold, icy weather. 

These participants came from Peters- 
burg, Huntingdon, Tyrone, Duncansville, 
Hollidaysburg, Phillipsburg, Martinsburg, 
Bedford, Woodbury, Sinking Valley, 
Geeseytown, and Altoona. It was the 
largest attended of these Fall affairs. 


The Lutheran pastors will again conduct 
noon-day Lenten Services in Grace Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. B. A. Peters pas- 
tor. This will be the third year. Last year 
attendance and free-will offerings doubled 
over the first year. These services last a 
half hour, and are held each day except 
Saturday. 


The annual Lutheran pulpit exchange 
will be held as usual the first Sunday in 
May. Lutheran pastors from Altoona and 
the surrounding counties co-operate. An 
attempt will be made to get the rural pas- 
tors into city churches and city pastors 
into country parishes. Many good preach- 
ers are among our rural clergymen. 


Altoona has been fortunate this Fall in 
having the Rev. Luther Gotwald, mission- 
ary to India, and Miss Jessie Thomas also 
from India, Dr. A. J. Stirewalt of Japan, 
Dr. Gould Wickey of Washington, and Dr. 
Foster U. Gift of Baltimore in the local 
churches. Our people always welcome 
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these leaders of the Church who come 
with timely messages. It was with regret 
that Mrs. Stirewalt was prevented from 
visiting Altoona by reason of her unfor- 
tunate accident in Washington. From 
latest reports Mrs. Stirewalt, who suf- 
fered a fractured leg in a fall, is improving 
nicely and Dr. and Mrs. Stirewalt expect 
to be able to return to Japan about March. 
From personal contact with missionaries, 
I know how glad our representatives in 
Japan will be to have these excellent mis- 
sionaries again on the field. 


A fine piece of Inner Mission work was 
done by the Glad-U-Kum Class of Trinity 
Sunday school when they mailed a large 
Christmas box for the thirty-two boys in 
the Pittsburgh Synod building at the 
Tressler Orphans’ Home. Each boy was 
sent a knitted cap with his name sewed 
inside, and a present by way of surprise. 
We have been informed that often the boys 
are overlooked at Christmas by the people 
who donate presents for the children; that 
the girls usually fare better, so this class 
of ladies remembered the boys. On the 
Sunday before the box was sent, the con- 
tents were on display and proved an in- 
spiration to the whole congregation. 

Trinity Luther League will hold a high 
school and college social for the boys and 
girls away at school and the senior mem- 
bers of the high school class, in which 
group Trinity has nineteen. This is an 
annual affair the Wednesday night after 
Christmas. Parents of the youth at school 
are also invited. 


The Altoona District Luther League, 
Miss Margaret McFalls president, had a 
most delightful Thanksgiving Day Rally 
in Fourth Lutheran Church, the Rev. Ray- 
mond C. Shindler pastor. The church was 
filled with eager youth. St. James’, Hunt- 
ingdon, E. L. Manges, D.D., pastor, and 
Woodbury, the Rev. Ralph W. Meckley 
pastor, were represented by new leagues, 
which were formally received. A joyous 
social hour was held at the close of the 
meeting. Many of the pastors of the dis- 
trict were present. Youth always appre- 
ciates the interest of the pastors. 


The next regular meeting of the Altoona 
Lutheran Ministerial Association will be 
held in Second Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
C. H. Hershey pastor, January 24, at 10.00 
A. M., the Rev. B. A. Peters guest speaker. 


From the Minutes 


The minutes of the 1937 convention of 
the Alleghany Synod have recently come 
from the press and from them we glean 
some important items of general interest. 
The apportionment for the year 1938 for 
each communing member will be $3.75. 
Of this $2.75 is for the United Lutheran 
Church, 55 cents for synodical expenses, 
20 cents for ministerial education, two 
cents for Orphans’ Home, and 13 cents for 
the National Home for the Aged. The total 
communing membership is 20,741. 

Objectives for the year as set by the 
synod are: The meeting of the apportion- 
ment in full; special emphasis on Evan- 
gelism, Inner Mission Work and Parish 
Education, and a Family Altar in Every 
Home. 

One special committee is that of the pro- 
posed merger of the four central Penn- 
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sylvania synods; the personnel of which 
is E. M. Morgan, D.D., the Rev. R. C. 
Shindler, the Rev. E. Roy Hauser, Mr. 
S. Z. Miller, and Thomas C. Hare, Esq. 

Another special committee is that com- 
posed of the Revs. I. Hess Wagner, D.D., 
the Rev. W. I. Good, H. C. Michael, D.D., 
C. P. Bastian, D.D., and E. M. Morgan, 
D.D. These men have intrusted to them 
the arrangements for the one hundredth 
anniversary of the synod in 1942. 

From the treasurer’s report the follow- 
ing facts remind our churches that benev- 
olences are not what they might be. In 
144 congregations only twelve paid an 
excess; 34 paid no benevolence; and the 
rest paid in part; so that sixty-five per 
cent was paid, which was two per cent 
better than in 1935. 

Synod voted to assume support for six 
men in Gettysburg Seminary, three in 
Gettysburg College, three in Susquehanna 
University, one in Thiel College, and one 
in special training. 


The laymen, through the Sunday schools 
of the synod, set out to raise $600 for local 
missionary work. Under the enthusiastic 
leadership of F. P. Reiter, president of the 
synodical laymen’s organization, more than 
the amount asked was raised. 


“BUCKEYE BULLETINS” 
By the Rev. W. Refus Rings 


“SAILING, SAILING, over the bounding sea,” 
might well have been the theme song of 
the Luther Leaguers who attended the 
Western Conference Convention held in 
First Lutheran Church, Bryan, Ohio, No- 
vember 26 and 27. The theme, “The Voy- 
age of Life,” was presented in the follow- 
ing manner. Dr. A. E. Bell of Toledo spoke 
on “Charting the Course,” the Rev. J. W. 
Berger of Lima on “Meeting the Storms 
of Life”; Dr. P. H. Krauss of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, on “The Ship”; the Rev. Paul 
Clouser of Carey on “Calm of the Storm,” 
and the Rev. W. L. Kohne of Toledo on 
“The Desired Haven.” Other speakers 
were Sister Alma Boarts of Toledo, the 
Rev. Rudolph Walborn, Bowling Green; 
J. S. Herold, D.D., Toledo; the Rev. H. H. 
Creager, Toledo; Dr. W. O. Kantner, Tiffin; 
the Rev. J. W. Weissrock, Upper Sandusky; 
Dr. G. W. Miley, Toledo; and the Rev. 
J. W. Frease of Columbus, Ohio. The 
chaplain for the convention was the Rev. 
Howard Kunkle of Paulding. The pastor 
loci, the Rev. David T. Holland, and his 
crew of Luther Leaguers exerted every 
effort to make the delegates welcome and 
keep them well entertained. The funeral 
services of the Rev. Hugo Hamfeldt of 
Toledo, long a friend of Ohio Luther 
Leagues, made the attendance at the con- 
vention a bit smaller than anticipated. 
However, those who attended returned to 
their local organizations full of enthusi- 
asm for the work of the winter months. 


The Committee on Evangelism 
for the Synod of Ohio, the Rev. Charles 
F. Sheriff of Mansfield, chairman, met at 
the synodical headquarters in Columbus, 
November 30, to lay final plans for a series 
of Conference Teaching Missions which 
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will be held during the week of January 
24, in Toledo, Mansfield, Akron and Day- 
ton. Pastors will be furnished with church 
bulletins promoting the missions prior to 
the meetings, and every effort will be 
made to secure large attendances. The 
Rev. Dwight Miley of Stony Ridge will 
have charge of arranging the itineraries 
of the speakers and of publicity. Other 
members of the committee in attendance 
beside those mentioned were the Rev. W. J. 
Runk of Cincinnati, the Rev. M. W. 
Wappner of Kent, and the Rev. W. R. 
Rings of North Baltimore. 

At the request of the faculty, and of the 
Committee on Evangelism, the writer as 
Tract Secretary addressed the chapel per- 
iod of Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, December 1, on the subject of “Sow- 
ing the Seed.” Immediately following the 
chapel exercises, a clinic on the subject 
of “tract distribution” was held for the 
seminarians. In the course of our remarks, 
we were able to report that requests for 
80,000 tracts have been filled since May 1, 
1937. Most of the seminarians are supply- 
ing vacant pastorates and were eager to 
use the literature which is now available 
in their work. 


The Synod of Ohio has recently suffered 
the loss of several pastors who were out- 
standing workers. The week before 
Thanksgiving, Dr. B. W. Ziegler, formerly 
pastor of First Lutheran Church, Findlay, 
was laid to rest after services in Findlay 
in Springfield. The same week the Rev. 
Hugo Hamfeldt, who served as pastor of 
St. Lucas Church, Toledo, for a period of 
forty-two years, passed away. During the 
past week word was received of the death 
of the Rev. O. B. Lauver of Trinity Church, 
Newark, Ohio. With the passing of these 
men and with the small enrollments of 
our seminaries, one must lift his voice to 
God in the prayer that more laborers will 
be called into the field of the ministry not 
only to fill existing vacancies but also to 
make possible the establishment of new 
churches. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Pastor Emeritus L. M. Zimmerman and the 
Congregation Founded by Him Cele- 
brate Anniversaries 


THe GOLDEN JuBILEE of Christ Church, 
Baltimore, Md., was observed with special 
services December 5 to 15. At the opening 
service the anniversary sermon was 
preached by Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, pas- 
tor emeritus since 1925 and founder and 
pastor of the congregation 1887-1925. He 
began by saying, “I feel like a daddy talk- 
ing to his children.” The “children,” more 
than 2,500, filled the main church, crowded _ 
into the parish hall and even occupied the 
children’s chapel, where amplifiers carried 
the service. 

From the anniversary program we quote 
concerning the man who was responsible 
for the firm foundation on which this great 
work in Baltimore was built: “Fifty years 
ago he started, and soon firmly established 
this church organization. Ever since, he 
has been the guiding factor in the life of 
Christ Church. In the light of the results 
one must conclude that seldom have a man 
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and a task been better suited to each 
other. The young missionary applied him- 
self to this undertaking with all the con- 
secrated zeal and the enthusiasm which 
he had. Along with his strong preaching 
and his unusual ability and devotion as a 
pastor, he possessed a progressive spirit 
such as few men of that day had. He knew 
the value of printer’s ink and how to use 
it most effectively. Many other gifts were 
combined in a personality of unusual 
grace and charm and all were fully con- 
secrated to the service of the Lord. He 
made himself an instrument in the hands 
of God.” 

In addition to his labors as pastor of 
this ever-growing congregation Dr. Zim- 
merman served the church at large as 
president of the synod, one of the founders 
of the Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse 
of Baltimore and for a number of years 
its president, a member of the Board of 
Home Missions, and a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary. 


Organized in 1888 


The congregation was organized Feb- 
ruary 5, 1888, with 218 charter members, 
but had been worshiping since the pre- 
vious December 18 in a hall. As a tem- 
porary place of worship this was satisfac- 
tory, but in July 1888 the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on Hill Street near Charles 
was purchased, and remodeling began. A 
year from the time Dr. Zimmerman took 
charge the congregation became self-sup- 
porting. From time to time the church has 
been enlarged and can now seat more than 
2,000 persons at a service. 

When Dr. Zimmerman resigned in 1925 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder was called as his 
successor, and brought to the congregation 
the youthful enthusiasm that was con- 
tagious, and the church continued to make 
steady progress. They gathered a Building 
Fund which in large measure made pos- 
sible the erection of the present Leander 
Zimmerman Parish House, which was 
erected during the pastorate of Dr. John 
L. Deaton, who took charge in 1934. Un- 
der his leadership Christ Church has en- 
tered on its third period of progress. 

A person whose work has meant much 
to the work here is Sister Carrie Taylor, 
now in her eighty-second year. She is also 
in her thirty-sixth year of service as par- 
ish deaconess. She has made thousands of 
calls and labored with untiring fidelity to 
promote the welfare of the church. 

Another faithful member is Mr. A. H. 
Weaver, the only treasurer the congrega- 
tion has had in its half century. 

Four sons have entered the ministry: the 
Rev. A. C. Waldkoenig, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
the Rev. Carroll S. Klug, Chambersburg, 
Pa.; the Rev. Augustus Hackmann of Bal- 
timore; and the Rev. H. O. Walker, as- 
sistant pastor of Christ Church. 

The sermons at the Sunday services 
were preached by Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen 
of Washington, D. C., president of the 
Maryland Synod, Dr. Charles P. Wiles of 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder of Washington. 

Addresses at other gatherings were made 
by Sister Bertha Schwanewede and Mrs. 
Olga Linsenmeyer Castor, former workers 
in the parish; Sister Carrie Taylor; the 
Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne and the Rev. Roy L. 
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Sloop, former assistant pastors; Dr. Joseph 
B. Baker, the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller, Mayor 
Howard W. Jackson; Miss Mary E. Propst, 
former parish worker; and Pastors Klug, 
Hackmann and Walker, sons of the con- 
gregation. 

A number of memorials and special gifts 
were consecrated by Dr. Deaton during 
the anniversary services: Pipe organ, altar, 
reredos and dossal, pulpit, lectern, com- 
munion rail, sanctuary lamps, cross, can- 
dlesticks, altar vestments, credence table, 
parapet screen, choir screen, choir stall, 
and candle lighter. 


“TIME TO FIGHT” 
RECALLED 


162d Anniversary of Peter Muhlenberg’s 
Exchange of Pastor’s Robe for Col- 
onel’s Uniform on N. B. C. New 
Year’s Broadcast 


From THE Washington studio of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, United 
States Senator Harry F. Byrd; Virginia’s 
Governor, George C. Peery; and the Pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church, Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, joined in a broadcast at 
11.30 A. M., January 1. The occasion was 
an anniversary of the historic action of 
the Rev. Peter Muhlenberg in 1776 at 
Woodstock, Va., when he doffed his pas- 
tor’s gown at the close of a service and 
showed himself in the uniform of a col- 
onel of the Continental Army. His first 
act in the new situation was the enlist- 
ment of three hundred men as soldiers. 
A dramatization of the incident formed the 
beginning of the broadcast. 

Senator Byrd sees in the act of Peter 
Muhlenberg a militant defense of indi- 
vidual religious freedom. His address with 
that of Governor Peery will appear in full 
in next week’s issue of THE LUTHERAN. 
President Knubel’s prayer reverently and 
appropriately proclaimed the faith which 
was given freedom of expression by 
Muhlenberg, his contemporaries, and their 
successors in America. 

The broadcast has additional significance 
in that it was arranged through the Board 
of American Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church as the opening publicity 
event of its year of special appeal. Through 
the Board the Church which is the in- 
heritor of the works of the Muhlenberg 
period of Lutheranism in colonial America 
will lead the summoning of millions of fel- 
low Americans out of the bondage of sin 
and unbelief into the liberty of citizenship 
in the Kingdom of God. It is no mere 
rhetorical gesture,—this call of the Board 
of American Missions to prayer, organiza- 
tion and consecration of life and posses- 
sions. The Muhlenberg patrimony deserves 
recovery and reinvestment. It is again a 
time to fight. 


MISS IDA L. WERTMAN DEAD 


Miss Ida L. Wertman, for many years 
one of the most faithful and useful mem- 
bers of Trinity Lutheran Church, Ashland, 
Ohio, was called away in death December 
18, 1937. She had been ill four months. 

Miss Wertman was seventy-four years 
of age and was a member of Trinity 
Church for fifty-nine years, always active 
and interested in every department of the 
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congregation’s work. She was teacher in 
the Sunday school for more than fifty 
years, for most of that time of one class, 
later known as the “Searchlight Circle,” 
and the largest women’s class in the school. 
She was gifted intellectually and at the 
same time was remarkable for her strong 
Christian faith and unwavering fidelity to 
every Christian duty. She was deeply in- 
terested in our missionary work and was 
an active member of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society for more than fifty years. 

She taught in the Ashland public schools 
for thirty-seven years, until 1924, when 
she resigned and became parish assistant 
in this congregation, filling this office with 
conspicuous devotion and_ effectiveness 
until 1935. She was deeply interested in 
the temperance and prohibition cause and 
in everything pertaining to civic right- 
eousness. She was a noble Christian 
woman. 

Miss Wertman’s funeral service was held 
in Trinity Church, December 21, and was 
attended by a large concourse of sorrow- 
ing relatives and friends. The service was 
conducted by her pastors, Arthur H. Smith, 
D.D., and the Rev. Harold H. Lentz. The 
influence of Miss Wertman’s Christian life 
and service will long abide in this church 
and community. A. H. Smrtu. 
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PASTOR HONORED 


Impressive Services at Thirty-fifth 
Anniversary 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH anniversary of the pas- 
torate of J. S. Simon, D.D., at Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., was observed 
with services December 5 and 12 and a 
congregational reception on the seventh. 
The music on this latter occasion was fur- 
nished by the Sunday school orchestra. 
The speakers were Dr. J. Edward Harms 
of Hagerstown, representing the Maryland 
Synod; the Rev. C. M. Huddle of Smiths- 
burg, representing the Western Confer- 
ence; Dr. Scott Wagner representing the 
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Hagerstown churches; Dr. L. C. Manges 
of Harrisburg, Pa.; and the Rev. Leon 
Zahn. The Rev. Clifford Hays of Philadel- 


phia, Pa., presented a purse of $250 to the - 


pastor on behalf of the congregation. 

On December 5 Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, 
professor at Gettysburg Seminary, taught 
the lesson in the Sunday school and 
preached the sermon in the morning on 
the theme, “The Permanent in the Passing 
Years”; a son of Dr. Simon, the Rev. 
Walter V. Simon of Frostburg, Md., was 
the liturgist. In the evening Dr. Simon 
read the service and his son preached on 
“Taking God at His Word.” : 

On December 12 the Sunday school les- 
son was taught by Dr. A. R. Wentz of Get- 
tysburg Seminary, and the morning ser- 
mon was preached by him on the theme, 
“A Workman Approved Unto God”; in the 
evening the Rev. Carl R. Simon of York, 
Pa., preached on “God’s Messenger.” 

In a tribute by the church council to 
their pastor he was referred to as “a faith- 
ful pastor, preaching the Word in its 
purity, ministering to the needs of the 
members, giving the word of comfort to 
those in sorrow and distress.” Dr. Simon 
was also an outstanding leader in the 
work of the church at large, serving on the 
Board of Foreign Missions for twenty-six 
years, and as president of the Maryland 
Synod for three terms. 

Mrs. Simon is beloved by the congre- 
gation and has been a faithful Sunday 
school teacher, an enthusiastic worker in 
the cause of missions, and a splendid ex- 
ample of Christian womanhood and moth- 
erhood, and helpmate to the pastor. 


$32,000 CHURCH SCHOOL 
DEDICATED 


Sunpay, DECEMBER 12, was a day long to 
be remembered by the members and 
friends of Rosemont Lutheran Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

A $32,000 church school building was 
dedicated by the Rev. H. J. Croushore 
pastor, and H. W. Walter, superintendent 
of the Sunday school. 

Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania, was present 
at the dedication service and spoke upon 
the theme, “Christian Education as Essen- 
tial Propaganda.” In the evening of the 
same day, a Vesper Service of Praise and 
Thanksgiving was held at which the Rev. 
Paul J. Hoh of the Theological Seminary 
at Philadelphia took as the theme for his 
message, “Sanctuary Builders.” 

A Young People’s Rally was held the 
Thursday evening following, at which rep- 
resentatives of the various Sunday schools 
of the city were guests. 

The new structure of colonial brick has 
been built adjoining the frame church 
building. It contains separate assembly 
rooms for the different departments of the 
Sunday school, with separate classrooms 
adjoining. The entire cost has been pro- 
vided for through subscriptions and an 
accumulated New Building Fund. 

The completed plans will include a new 
church building upon the site of the pres- 
ent church built in conformity with the 
style of architecture of the new school 
building. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Bainbridge, Pa. St. Luke’s Church has 
taken a forward step in vesting its pastor 
and choir. The vestments were dedicated 
December 19. The pastor, the Rev. Kirby 
M. Yiengst, preached the sermon to an 
audience that filled the church. The serv- 


_ice was augmented by several special an- 


thems by the choir under the leadership 
of Mr. Claude Bachman. This congrega- 
tion is again assuming the responsibility 
of paying its apportionment for benev- 
olence. 


New York, N. Y.~ St. Mark’s Church 


_ celebrated the ninetieth anniversary of its 


organization December 12. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Weidt, president of the New York 
Conference, and the Rev. Emil Podszus, 
Ph.D., Mus.D., pastor of the congregation, 
were the speakers. 

On December 15 a reunion-social took 
place in the meeting rooms of the church. 
Many friends of the congregation were 
present and expressed their felicitations. 


CHURCH SCHOOL OF ROSEMONT CHURCH, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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The following pastors were present: Dr. 
W. H. Greever, secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church, Dr. A. Blunck, the Rev. 
H. Kropp, the Rev. Harry Offermann, the 
Rev. W. Borchers, the Rev. A. Grob. 
‘Christmas carol singing, instrumental music 
and solos, together with speeches of en- 
couragement, made the event most im- 
pressive and unforgettable. 


Wilmington, N. C. November 21 at the 
morning service, the beautifully renovated 


St. Paul’s Church was rededicated. The 


service of rededication was in charge of 
the pastor, the Rev. Walter B. Freed. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry W. A. Hanson, president of Gettys- 
burg College. 

At the Vesper Service on the same day 
the Rev. Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of 
the North Carolina Synod, assisted by Dr. 
EK. F. Keever, pastor emeritus of St. Paul’s, 
conducted the service of installation for 
the pastor. 

Both these services were well attended 
by the members of the congregation and 
their friends. The enthusiasm manifested 
indicated a forward-moving spirit in the 
work of the Kingdom. 


OBITUARY 
James Enos Crouse 


On November 30 there passed into the life 
beyond one of the most prominent workers of 
the Conquerall Parish in Nova Scotia. James 
Enos Crouse was born in Lapland, Nova Scotia, 
March 28, 1884. His entire life was spent in 
that community, working as a farmer. He was 
confirmed a member of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, and was a member of its church coun- 
cil and its secretary-treasurer for many years. 
He was also a most valued member of the 
choir. His passing leaves a place which it will 
be distinctly hard to fill, for he was always 
ready to help in any endeavor which was for 
the good of his church and the spread of the 
Kingdom of God here on this earth. 

The funeral service was held December 2 in 
the church he loved so well, and was con- 
ducted by his pastor, the Rev. Douglas A. 
Conrad, assisted by the president of synod, the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker. At a meeting held De- 
cember 19 the congregation unanimously passed 
a resolution expressing its deepest sympathy to 
the bereaved family, and also its appreciation 
of the many years of service of Mr. Crouse to 
his church. This resolution was passed on to 
his wife, son and aged father. D, A. Conrad. 


Mrs. A. T. Mikkelsen 


Henriette Mikkelsen, nee Petersen, was born 
August 16, 1881, in Schleswig-Holstein, Ger- 
many. There she was also baptized and con- 
firmed. June 30, 1904, she was united in holy 
matrimony with the Rev. A. Th. Mikkelsen. 
This union was blessed with eight children, one 
of whem, Margaret, preceded her mother in 

eath. 

Mrs. Mikkelsen departed this life December 
22, 1937. May our Father in heaven through 
His grace lead her into eternal life. 

She is survived by her husband and seven 
children: Mrs. Mariane Blanchard of Shenan- 
doah, Iowa; Harriet, Charlotte, and Thomas, at 
home; Mrs. Flora Kohler of Schuyler, Nebr.; 
Andrew and Mrs. Olga Schreiber of Columbus, 
Nebr. One sister, Mrs. Anna Molthan, of 
Ohiowa, Nebr.; and one brother, John Petersen 
of Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Rev. F. Nolte of Westboro, Mo., president 
of the Midwest Synod, conducted the funeral 
services on Friday afternoon, December 24. Mrs. 
Mikkelsen was laid to rest in the little ceme- 
tery adjoining the church grounds of the 
Northboro Parish, Iowa. E. C. Hansen. 


Mrs. M. E. Shafer 


Jane McKown Shafer, beloved wife of the 
Rev. M. E. Shafer, entered into the abundant 
life October 14, after a brief illness. Mrs. 
Shafer was the daughter of Warren and Mary 
McKown and was born in Albany County, N. Y. 

In girlhood she was confirmed in the Presby- 
terian Church at New Scotland, N. Y., of which 
her father was treasurer for many years. Her 
educational training was received at the Albany 
High School and the State Normal College. 

October 18, 1905, she was united in marriage 
with the Rev. M. E. Shafer. Thoroughly con- 
secrated to her Lord, she was a faithful and 
efficient helpmate to her husband in three pas- 
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torates, Churchtown, N. Y.; Ramsey, N. J.; and 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

While interested and assisting in all depart- 
ments of church activity, having served as pres- 
ident of the New York Conference of the 
Women’s Missionary Society while at Ramsey, 
N. J., she gave of her fine ability and conse- 
crated life in an especial manner to the work 
among young people. From the pen of one who 
is fully acquainted with her great work among 
young people at Redeemer, Harrisburg, Pa., 
comes the following tribute: ‘‘Her life has left 
its imprint upon many hearts and lives in this 
congregation. Our young people, now grown 
to manhood and womanhood, often speak of the 
influence she had in their lives. She will con- 
tinue to live through them and many others, 
as she continues to serve in the great Church 
Triumphant.” 

Quiet, unassuming in spirit, Mrs. Shafer was 
loved by all with whom she came in contact, 
and her death will be keenly felt by a large 
circle of friends. Her heritage to all who knew 
her and to the Lutheran Church is that of a 
godly example of love, the sweet influence of a 
noble Christian character, and a steadfast and 
sacrificing spirit. 

The funeral was held in the Reformed Church 
at Delmar, N. Y., the church in which she was 
married. The Rev. W. E. Pierce, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church at Amsterdam, N. Y., con- 
ducted the service. He was assisted by the 
pastor of the church. 

She was laid to rest in beautiful Prospect Hill 
Cemetery near Albany, N. Y. 

The Rev. Robert Van Deusen, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church at Poestenkill, N. Y., assisted 
in the service at the grave. E. J. Flanders. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Communion of 
Utica, N. Y., December 6, 1937. 

Whereas, Doctor Theophilus B. Roth, while 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, Utica, 
N. Y., gathered together in 1887 a group of 
Lutherans and formed the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Communion, which was 
properly incorporated in October, 1888, and 

Whereas, the Church of the Holy Communion 
is fittingly to celebrate during 1958 the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of its organization, be it 

Resolved, that we as the Church Council and 
in behalf of this congregation record our recog- 
nition of Dr. Roth’s Christian promotion of the 
command of his Master and Saviour to extend 
the preaching of the Gospel of Christ, and 

That we recognize his splendid stewardship 
and leadership which has made it possible for 
us to inherit the fruits of his work and to enjoy 
the Christian service and fellowship of this 
church and 

Resolved, that, as Dr. Roth’s recent death 
prevents us from presenting the above resolu- 
tion to him as planned, a copy of this is to be 
inscribed on the minutes of the Church Coun- 
cil and a copy forwarded to his surviving fam- 
ily with the sympathy of the members of this 
congregation at his death, and that a copy be 
sent to THe LUTHERAN. 

L. F. Wagschal, Pastor. 
December 6, 1937. 


SYNODS 


The one hundred thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in Ebenezer Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor, Feb- 
ruary 1-3, 1938. The opening service with the 
sermon and the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper will be held at 11.00 A. M., February 1. 

Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred ninth annual convention of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held at 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., J. L. Sieber, 
D.D., pastor, beginning January 25, 1938. 

Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF SYNOD 


The Susquehanna Synod is called to meet in 
a special session in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Sunbury, Pa., the Rev. J. M. Janson pastor, 
Thursday, January 27, at 10.00 A. M., for the 
purpose of hearing a case of personal conduct. 

Ira S. Sassaman, Pres. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Benze, W. Theodore, from Philadelphia, Pa., to 


Peddapur, East Godaveri District, Madras 
Presidency, India. 
Creager, Harold L., from 737 Garfield Ave., 


Palmyra, N. J., to 174 Albert St., Waterloo, 
Ont., Canada. 

Davis, J. Frank, from Gastonia, N. C., to North 
Morgan St., Shelby, N. C. 

Enders, Marlin M., from 824 E. Second St., Nes- 
copeck, Pa., to 104 W. Chestnut St., Shamokin, 
Pa. 

Failing, Loraine A., from Central Bridge, N. Y., 
to 147-20 Garfield Place, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

Fife, J. Frank, from Woodsboro, Md., to 505 
Harwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Guss, D.D., William Ira, from 127 N. 40th St., 
Omaha, Nebr., to 827 E. Illinois St., Spokane, 
Wash. 
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RTHY & SIMON Inc. 
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Funds for Your Society 


Distribute THRIFTY MAID, a cleanser for 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY and BATH, within 
your own group and to friends. Large and 
small societies have sold THRIFTY MAID 
for years. Write and get our easy plan. 
BATEX PRODUCTS CO. 
BATAVIA, ILL. 
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Church Eurnishin 


MARBLE-BRASS - SILVER, 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


D<LONG RURNITURE CO 


MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH WODUSORK 


1505 RACE ST 
PHILA - PA 


50€ 42n0Sm- > 
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“ThE FACTORY - AT 'TOPTON PA: 


Peas: Chances Furnimure- Fonts: 


Haviar, Edward J., from Elm Ave., R. F. D., 
Delmar, N. Y., to 30 Clayton Place, Albany, 
Ney: 

Holl, D.D., A. J., from 615 Grant St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to 370 Parker Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jensen, Dorrance N., from 2877 Holmes Ave., 
S., Minneapolis, Minn., to 18 Conklin Ave., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

Kelly, D.D., A. A., from 1021 Edison St., Tucson, 
Ariz., to 1421 Edison St., Tucson, Ariz. 

Kleespie, Graham, from Box 145, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, to Whitestown, Ind. 

Krahmer, A. J., from 130-51 228th St., Laurel- 
ton, L. I., N. Y., to 228-03 130th Ave., Laurel- 
ton? Le oh tN &. 

Powers, Oliver W., from 315 S. Juniper St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 1211 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Shealy, J. A., from Willis, Va., 
SCs 

Shimer, Charles J., from 828 Tombler St., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to 202 Rvbinson Ave., Pen Argyl, 
Pa 


to Leesville, 


Truchses, Elmer P., from 204 Lycoming Ave., 
Willow Grove, Pa., to 17 W. Orange St., Lititz, 
Pa. 

Vordemann, K., from R. F. D., Diller, Nebr., to 
Lipscomb, Texas. 

Zinck, D.D., A. A., from 2115 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., to 2111 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee. Wis. 

Zipperer, D. W., from Box 115, Waynesboro, 
Va., to R. F. D. No. 2, Waynesboro, Va. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


ELECTIVE COURSES FOR YOUNG PEODLE 


Edited by PAUL J. HOH 
Prepared under the auspices of The Parish and Church School Board 


This new series of elective courses is being prepared particularly for young people’s groups and classes. 


It may be used profitably in church 


schools, young people’s societies, and informal study groups. Some of 


the units may well find a place in the study of adult classes and groups. 
The Student’s Edition is a complete textbook, giving helpful explanations for the student. 


Price, 20 cents a copy. 


The Leader’s Edition is the textbook plus most practical suggestions and helps for the conduct of the 


sessions. Price, 30 cents a copy. 


The Minor ‘Prophets 
ond 


Modern Problems 


Rey P axcous 


LEADER'S EDITION 


STUDIES IN LIFE SERVICE 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This course will help young people to think through the ques- 
tion of their individual life work in the light of God’s Word and 
Christian principles. For those who have not yet chosen their life 
work, it will be a guide to their choice of profession, calling, or 
occupation. It is practical in its applications and suggestions of 
opportunities for full-time or part-time service in the church. It 
is scriptural—Bible references are plentiful—and personal. There 
is place for discussion of personal problems, group problems, and 
topics suggested at the close of each chapter. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE 


A STUDY 
By PAUL J. HOH 


This study seeks to help the student to understand the general 
content of this Gospel record and to assist him to come to a 
genuine appreciation of its value. At the head of each of the 
twelve lessons is indicated the part of the Gospel to be given 
rapid reading so as to enable one to get a general impression of 
its content. Then follow specially indicated portions of this text, 
appearing under definite topics, for careful reading and intensive 
study in the light of explanatory notes preceding and following 
each Scripture assignment. These notes are of a character that 
will fix attention upon the main points in the passage to be read. 
Each chapter closes with a number of “Topics for Group Discus- 
sion.” Suggestions for an additional lesson are given in the 
Leader’s edition. 


“Questions for Group Discussion,” 


NOW READY 
THE MINOR PROPHETS AND MODERN PROBLEMS 


By HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 


A study of these twelve Old Testament books that are so fascinating and so modern, makes one feel that 
their messages were written to meet the problems of our day even though they really were written for the 
people of the age in which they were delivered. A careful study of this “Elective” will help greatly in 
understanding the messages of the “Minor Prophets.” 
in each chapter to give the general setting and spirit of the prophet and his prophecies. 
studied section by section, accompanied by full, lucid, helpful notes explaining and emphasizing the real 
meaning of the passages. There are splendid 
preparation, discussion by the group, and activity. The aim of this book will be attained when the truths that 
are learned from it are translated into life. 


The author uses a number of introductory paragraphs 
Then the book is 


thus encouraging personal 


WORSHIP 


By THEODORE K. FINCK 

Each of the twelve chapters deals with one aspect of “Chris- 
tian Worship,” in very readable style. The subjects treated are: 
The Need of Worship, Going to Church, Form or Freedom in 
Worship, The Outside and Inside of the Church, The Code Lan- 
guage of Christianity, Impressions of “The Service,” Through the 
Year with Christ, Christianity’s Language of Beauty, The Con- 
gregation Singing, The Family Altar, Leading a Devotional Meet- 
ing, Praying in Public. The titles are appealing; the material 
under them is much more so. 


STUDIES IN FIRST CORINTHIANS 
By PAUL J. HOH 


A study of this text will reveal some of the many church prob- 
lems that existed in St. Paul’s time, and it will also reveal solu- 
tions for many church problems which perplex churches today. 
The many Bible passages should be studied carefully. Sugges- 
tions of projects are most practical. 

The twelve lessons treat: The Church of God at Corinth, The 
Cure for Church Factions, The Solution of Social Problems, The 
Problem of Marriage, The Limits of Liberty, The Demands of 
Decency, The Observance of the Lord’s Supper, The Use and 
Abuse of Spiritual Gifts, The Way of Love, The Mystery of 
Resurrection, The Fellowship of Saints, The Gospel According to 
St. Paul. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


By P. D. BROWN 


The author has treated questions of marriage and home building frankly and honestly with a view to helping serious-minded 
young Christians to see the truth as revealed by God Himself in His Word and in the experience of Christian people. A study of 
the book will lead young folks to a Christian viewpoint and a Christian attitude in these matters. There are references to Bible 
passages which should be carefully studied. These are authority for the author’s and the Christian’s attitude. 

The subjects treated are: Our Basic Institution, Marriage, Starting Right, The Happy Home, Friends of the Home, Enemies of the 
Home, Divorce, The Home a Training School, The Home and the Church, The Family Altar, The Unseen Guest, The Challenge of 


the Christian Home. These twelve lessons are interesting, helpful, and convincing. 
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